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Series 1200 Lift Lid Desk 


\ UADRALINE 


by american desk 





> 





makes 





the 
most of 
classroom .-.. ° 
space 


Lift Lid Desk groups side to side or front to front 


for maximum efficiency. Shown with Series 500 Chair. 


Series 900 Combo 


A sturdy working facility designed as an integral unit. Groups front 


to front to control aisle traffic, ease maintenance. 


Pr p> 
. ] e , sas it 
american desk manufacturing co. 3 >43 4% 


BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1015 North Broadway temple, lexas 


Pittsburgh, Kansas 
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Education's Progress Depends on Your Us 

of These Facts 7 
The Push Button Teacher Lee E. Campion 8 
Quiz Covers Missouri Constitution Roy B. Shaver 10 
Retirement Law Makes Security Goal a Reality 12 


\ Successful School Boy Patrol = Gerald H. Moeller 14 
Is Kindergarten Extra-Curricular? Hazelle Kennicut 16 
District Association Officers 1” 
Delegates Adopt Resolutions i8 
This is My Lile Vargaret Byrne 20 
Missourt Music Educators Association 

Clinic Schedule 7 


DEPARTMENTS 


Spice Up Your Teaching 


New Faculty Members 8 
Secretary's Page Kverett Keith 15 
New Books 20 
Items of Interest 21 
Important Events 22 
Deaths 28 
Yours For The Asking 0 
Editorial Dr. Inks Franklin 92 


THE COVER 


It is wonderful to be the child you are today—loved 
and loving, thrilled by the beauty of Christmas 
morning, the shining tree, the gifts, and the 
love that enfolds you. Laughter comes easily to you 
today. My Christmas wish for you ts that you 
carry the child you are along with you down 
the years; that you hold fast your gifts of love and 
laughter always and ever. So you will know the real 
meaning of Merry Christmas Ingelo Patri 

Photo: Massie, Mo. Resources Di 
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SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO 


HICKS-ASHBY CO. 


3006 Holmes St. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Most Schools Do 


Educational - Instructional 
and 
Visual Aids 


Prompt Service - Fair Prices 
Catalog Available 
Write For Your Copy 


“Complete School Service” 











TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the 
Territory of Guam starting August 24, 
1959, are invited to apply immediately. 
13,500 in the 
public school system, which includes a 


high 


Enrollment approximately 


two-year college. Two schools. 


Teaching positions open at all levels. 


Several openings in supervision and in 





administration. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor's degree 
and valid teaching certificate in subjects 
or grades you wish to teach. Preference 
given to those with teaching experience. 
Higher level positions require addition- 
al education and experience. All second- 
North- 


ary school teachers must meet 


Central requirements. 


CONDITIONS: Must sign two-year con- 


Furnished housing provided at 


reasonable rates, Transportation to and 


tract. 


from place ef recruitment and ship- 
ment of some household goods provided 
at government expense. Passport, Navy 
Clearance, and health certificate neces- 
to Guam. 


sary for entry 


ADDED OPPORTUNITY: 
on Guam offers opportunity 


Employment 
for Round- 
the-World travel at extremely low cost. 


For further information and application 
forms write: 


(regular U. 8S. Air Mail) 
Mr. John R. Trace 
Director of Education 
Government of Guam 
Agana, Guam, M. I. 
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BOOKLET LISTS TOOLS 
FOR TEACHING ENGLISH 


\ 15-page pamphlet sponsored by 
the National Council of 


English now is available. Called “Tools 


Teachers of 


for Teaching English,” the catalogue 


lists materials ranging from books, 


filmstrips and literary maps to maga 
zines, reading lists and recordings. 
The 


without 


publication can be obtained 
from the National 
English, 704 
Champaign, II] 


SOUTH AFRICA 
MAGAZINE AVAILABLE 


\ new 


charge 
Council of Teachers of 
South Sixth St., 


monthly magazine, “Scope” 
is being published by the Information 
Service of South Africa and is available 
on request 

The filled with cur 
rent South Africa, 
stories ranging from the Union’s mone 
tourist 
obtained free from 
Information Service of South Africa, 
655 Madison Avenue, 12th Floor, New 
York zi, New York 


FILM ON COTTON 

\ new 16mm industrial film, “Cotton 

Nature’s Wonder Fiber,” 
released for school distribution by the 
National Cotton Council. 

Che 28-minute sound and color film 


publication is 
events of with 


tary policy to the boom. 


Copies may be 


has been 


tells the story of modern cotton from 
development of new types of seed to 
final consumption of the fiber in 
hundreds of uses. The movie was 
honored by showings at the 1958 


Venice and Edinburgh International 
Film Festivals 

Free loan prints can be obtained by 
writing Audio Visual Section, National 


Cotton Council, P.O. Box 9905, Mem 


phis 12, Tenn 


NEW SCIENCE BOOK 

“It’s Time for Better Elementary 
School Science” is the title of a new 
48-page booklet published by the Na 
tional Science Teachers Association 

Included in the book are: character- 
istics of a good elementary school sci 
ence program; steps for improvement 
of curriculum and instruction; helpful 
in-service 


experience for elementary 


teachers; desirable pre-service edu 


cation in science for elementary teach 
ers; and determination of materials es 
sential to instruction. 

The 


publication is a report of an 


\ssociation conference 
the National 


was prepared by 


supported by 
Science 
Professor Glenn O 
Blough, University of Maryland 
Copies of the booklet may be ob 
tained for $1 
National Science Teachers Associatior 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W Wash 


ington 6, D. ¢ 


each by addressing the 


VIEW 


“Close up ol 


OF THE CAPITAL 

Washington” is a 48 
page pamphlet describing Washington 
D. C. from the viewpoint of a 
to the city 
stitution 


first visit 
Brief histories of the Con 
and the city itself are in 
The 


a review to 


cluded pamphlet may be used as 


prepare for a citizenship 
It is a project ot the 


Women Voters 


eXamunation 
League of Education 
Fund 

For copies, write the 
17th Street, N.W 


ington 6, D. ¢ 


League, 102 
509, Wash- 


> 
Room 


PROSPERITY 


“How Can We Stay Prosperous?” is 


a new pamphlet developed by the 
Public Affairs Committee, and sug 
gests a coordinated program for com 
bating recessions, rather than piece 
meal measures 


1 ¢ ¢ a 
I 7 ; t, 
Maxwell tewar 


pamphlet 


Written by 
editor of the 
cent booklet 


ye 


series, the 25 


outlines seven major 


weapons available to the government 


for use in. stabilizing the national 


economy. The publication can be pur- 
chased from the Public Affairs Com 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
City. 
SLIDEFILMS 

The tenth annual edition of the Edu 


Slidefilms has 


been published, and has 703 titles, 102 


cators Guide to Free 


of them new 


Forty-two of the filmstrips listed 


the guide may be retained permanently 


by the borrower without charge. The 
new edition includes 29 more titles 
than last year, and 25 of the 71 sets of 
slides listed are new 

The 206-page book classifies mort 


than 40,000 frames or miniature posters 
and is complete in one brief case-size 
Each l 
paper, 
whether slide 
The book 
tained 
Service, 


volume section is identified by 


color of and it is indicated 


films are silent or sound 
costs $6, and may be ob- 
trom the Educators 


Randolph, Wise 


Progress 


SCHOO! AND COMMUNITY 


Foundation, and 
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MOORESVILLE 

Mrs. Lloyd Fine, CS; Mrs. Grace 
Skinner, Utica elementary; and 
Georgia Dinkel, Dawn elementary 


KEYTESVILLE 

Charles A. Thompson, superintend 
ent: Neva Harpham, VHE; Margaret 
Christy, Ist; and Martha Thompson, 
typing and elementary music. 


STEWARTSVILLE 

Elaine Schroeder, HE; Lavon Israel, 
E: Velma Yardley, CS; and Maurice 
Wheeler, M and Sc 


ST. ELIZABETH 

Hermann Oligschlaeger, Mu and Sc; 
William J. Formby, 7th and 8th; Joe 
Luetbemeyer, 6th; and Mrs. Elizabeth 


Lee, 3rd. 


HUMANSVILLE 


Elementary: Noami 
Betty Midles, 4th; and Maggie Kelley, 
6th. 

Highschool: Burlin Hefley, M and 
coach; Betty Weston, Mu 


Bishop, 3rd; 


SHERIDAN 

Frank Henri Fregoe, superintendent; 
Mrs. Bonnie Fine, HE; Bill Burns, 
coach; Robert Dreher, Mu; and Mrs 
Gene Brown, CS 


BOONVILLE 

Harry L. Johns, 5th; Norman G 
Sanning, 6th, 8th, and highschool; \W 
D. Vinyard, 6th; and Charles Mat 
thews, highschool. 


WILLARD 
Elementary: Vivian Crowder, Theida 
Seiferd, Wilson, Johnavee 
Ebersold, and Marjorie Beane. 
Highschool: Anna Rhoades, Sammie 
Joe Smith, June Dickerson, Hayden 


Eleanor 


Trigg. 


MARSHALL 

Mrs. Lucy Swinger, Ist; Mrs. Katie 
\llen, M. and Fr; Howard Bell, Bd; 
Mrs. Roberta Gaba, Sc: Mrs. Helen 
Hayob, E and H; Mrs. Catherine Ken- 
nedy, M and Chem; Cecil Naylor, 
PE and coach: and Mrs. Ann Wilson, 


K and social studies 


HAYTI 


Elementary: Mrs. Hazel Lincoln, 
7th; Mrs. Patsy Gay Suddarth, 5th; 
Clarence Birch, 8th: Mrs. Rebecca 
Crawford, 6th; Imogene Henton, 2nd 

Highschool: Norman Nelson, coach 
and DT; Benny Toole, PE and E; 
Byron Gregory, Mu; Minnie King, E 


WARRENSBURG 

Elementary: Mrs. Louise Mowrey, 
Mu; James Lansford, PE; Mrs. Gloria 
Coleman, 3rd; Mrs. Alice Johnson, Ist; 
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Mrs. Melinda Salsbury, 3rd; Robert I 


Johnson, 5th; Mrs. Clora Baltz, 5th 
Mrs. Mary K. Brookshier, 6th; Mrs 
Donna Hall Longhenry, 6th; Mrs 
Anita’ Brenner, 2nd; and = Marie 


Thompson, 3rd 


Highschool: Russell Elsberry, princi 
pal; Mrs. Martha Booth, E; Guy 
Haseltine, social studies; Leroy Hunt, 
PE and basketball coach; Emerson 
Smith, Sc; Dan Sullivan, M and Ph; 
Mrs. Catherine Truesdale, vocal Mu 
and Shields Wilson, junior high M 


Leroy Armstrong, Sc and Bi; Neill 
Pemberton, M and commerce; Maurine 


Capps, VHE 


WARREN COUNTY 
Wright City: Marvin Mills, PE and 


Sc; Valene Myers, CS; and Chester 
Short, E 


Warrenton School: Mrs. Floy Doi 
sher, 4th; Mrs. Bernice Dougan, 5th; 
Mark Grant, 5th and Alpha Heerman, 
Sth 


R-III Highschool: Wendell Roehrs, 
social studies and Bi; Harold Smith, 
social studies; James Snell, DT, Coach 
and PE; Lou Ann Snell, E and PE; 
Karl Brooker, superintendent; Willy 
Koelling, M; Ernest Oecerly, principal; 
Doris Poeppelmeyer, VIE 


CHILLICOTHE 


Elementary: Mrs. Earl Wilson, 2nd; 
Earl Wilson, special education; Mrs 
Bette Campbell, 5th; Mrs. Margaret 
Nelson, kindergarten; Mrs Rosalie 
Askins, 2nd; Mary Frith, 3rd; Mrs 
Terry Mussman, 4th; Mrs Leola 
Rager, 6th; William Koger, principal 

Highschool: Nancy Gibbs, jr. high 
M;: Ruby Scott, H and Jr. high E; 
Phyllis Cox, Lib; Eleanor White, PE; 
Mrs. Imogene Pogue, general busi 
ness; Leon Pogue, Coun; Harry 
Hayes, PE and football coach; and 
William Foster, COE and IA 


EUREKA 


Elementary: Georg: 
James Hicks, principals; Juanita Nich 


Rowland and 


les and Richard Von Hoorn, special 
teachers; Bernice Amundson, Susan 
Anding, Mrs. Ruth Arnold, Mary Ann 
Bush, Leora Chott, Mrs. Marion Fitz 
gerald, Mrs. Delores Hedeman, Mrs 
Leota Luckey, Mrs. Edyth O'Neal, 
Mrs Joye Rippee, Mrs Frieda Schel 
lenbach, Mariann Steffan and Mrs 
Jeulah Wilson 


Highschool: Mrs. Petrea Bergmann, 


Sue Grewe, Mrs. Chloe Mendenhall, 


Charles Dickman, Clyde Fridley, 
\lphon Mendenhall nd William 
Shields 

Mrs. May Eisenhauer, Mrs. Lois 
Stinson, Samuel Geisinger, Billy D 


Rippee and Harry Wolf 





FELT & MAGNETIC 
VISUAL AIDS 


Learning became fun when taught 
with the aid of flannel or magnetic 
boards. Advantages of such teach- 
ing are many .. . the cut-outs are 
appealing, easily recognized symbols 
big, bright and colorful 
children respond with alert attention 
to the subject matter . . . even slow 
learners advance more rapidly. 


Teaching with either the flannel or 
magnetic board presents vivid, 
meaningful association pictures to 
the pupil. Sharp, graphic, tangible 
shapes adhere to the board surface 
without glue or tacks. They can be 
removed, replaced and rearranged 
quickly by the teacher or pupil. 


Literature upon Request 


Model Publishing & School 
Supply Company 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Member of National School Supply 


& Equipment Association 











CHRISTMAS 
MOVIE PROGRAMS!! 


(16mm sound) 


Designed for your school 
30 min. to 45 min., each 


45 programs—all different 


SEND FOR LIST! 


SWANK MOTION 
PICTURES, Inc. 


Attn. Ray Swank 
621 N. Skinker Blvd. 
St. Louis 5, Mo. PA 6-3333 
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EDUCATION’S 
| PROGRESS 
Depends 

on Your Use 


of These Facts 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY cre 
Aize committee is evaluating 
the School Foundation Program. 

On July 22 Joe Nichols, superin 
tendent of schools, Jefferson City, 
as a member of the Legislative 
Committee of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, presented the 
following statement prepared by 
your Association to the 12-mem- 
ber study committee and answered 
questions asked by the group. 

Recommendations made by the 
committee must win approval of 
the members of the Legislature 
when it convenes in January 1959 
for its five-month session. 

Every teacher needs to know 
these facts in order to talk and 
write intelligently in interpreting 
the school situation to his repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature and 
for home consumption in his com- 
munity. 

These data coupled with local 
facts will serve to help General 
Assembly members decide on _ fi- 
nancial improvements needed at 
this time in the Foundation Pro- 
gram. 

Ihe statement presented to the 
committee is printed below: 

The opportunity to submit this 
statement on behalf of the Missouri 
State 
preciated. 


Teachers Association is ap 


The founders of our nation 
recognized that the development 
(American 


and the survival of 


democracy necessitated an educated 
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Core 


citizenry; that information was the 
keystone of freedom and liberty. 
Where public policy is determined 
by the people, it is essential that 
the people be well educated. The 
complexity of our social and eco 
nomic system, the increased tech 
nology in industry and America’s 
leadership in world affairs require 
a greater amount of education for 
our citizens than was needed in a 
less complex age. 

Article IX of the Constitution 
of the State of Missouri declares 
that, “A 


knowledge and intelligence being 


general diffusion of 
essential to the preservation of the 
rights and liberties of the people 
the general assembly shall establish 
and maintain free public schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of 
all people in this state within ages 
not in excess of twenty-one years 
as prescribed by law.” 

School districts are established 
by the General Assembly to ad 
minister the educational program 
locally. Local taxes are levied and 


collected as provided by law. 


While certain functions are dele 
gated to local school districts, the 
General Assembly under the man 
date contained in the Constitution 
authority and re 


has the final 


sponsibility for establishing and 


maintaining free public schools. 


It is therefore most appropriate 
that this Committee of the General 
Assembly should have been created 
to make a comprehensive evalu 
ation and appraisal of the func 
tioning of the school foundation 
The Missouri Stat« 


Teachers Association is desirous of 


program. 


assisting in every way possible 


Any function of the state of such 
size and import as public schools 


justifies continuous reappraisal 


The present school finance pro 
gram was developed by a Commit 
Assembly, 


tee of the General 


approved by the General Assem 
bly and submitted to the voters for 
further approval in a special ref 


erendum election in 1955. The 


voters endorsed the plan by an 
every 


overwhelming majority in 


county in the state and the City of 
St. Louis. 

During 1955-56 and 1956-57, the 
first two years of operation under 
the school foundation program, the 
state paid 74.5 per cent and 95 pe 
cent respectively of the amount 
provided by law. With the meeting 
of the Sixty-Ninth General Assem 
bly the program was fully financed 


for the last school year, 1957-59. as 


) 
it has been for next school year 
1955-59. 

The school year 1956-57, during 
which the state paid g5 per cent 
of its part under the law, and 


1957-58 when the program was 
fully financed, may be used in 
evaluating the program 

Before giving comparative data 
on the financial support of edu 
cation in Missouri, consideration 
is directed to the responsibility in 
terms of number of children to be 
educated. 

Following a period of low birth 
rate in 


World War II years, Missouri, like 


the rest of the nation, experienced 


the depression and pre 


a reversal in long-time population 
trends. This is a story of a con 
tinuing increase in the number ol 
Missouri from 


children born = in 


50,517 resident live births in 1937 
to a provisional figure for 1957, as 
issued last week by the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, Division of Health 
of Missouri, of 99,824. This is an 
increase of 76.6 percent above the 
1937 level. 

his increase in births naturally 
school en 


has been reflected in 


ENROLLMENT 


856, 354 


1949-50 1957-58 1963-64 


Classrooms, teachers, books, and 
equipment will be needed for 14,024 
more children each of the next six 
years. 





Add to this information facts about your local school system . . . 


rollments. The enrollment for last 


year was projected to be 772,207, 
an increase of approximately 20 
per cent above 1949-50. A further 
increase in enrollment of at least 
84,000 can be expected by 1963-64. 
The 
future will occur both in the ele- 


enrollment increase in the 


mentary and = secondary schools 
with the largest percentage of in- 
crease in the secondary schools. 

A critical factor in meeting the 


present and future educational 
needs in the state is securing the 
number ol 
The 


educational program is determined 


required qualified 


teachers. effectiveness of the 
by the competence of those who 
teach. 

Teachers must be provided to 
replace those who leave teaching 
in Missouri and to provide for the 
increasing enrollment. The need 
for additional teachers can be pro- 
jected on the basis of the numbet 
required for replacement in recent 
years and for increased  enroll- 
ments. On these bases 24,501 addi- 
tional teachers will be needed for 
Missouri schools during the next 
six years, an average yearly need 
of 4,000 additional teachers. ‘The 


details of past experience and thes« 


PEACHERS NEEDED 
4,000 








EACH YEAR PREPARED CURRENT YEAR 
IN STATE GRADUATES 
EMPLOYED 


Children needed 4,000 new teachers. 
Available Missouri college graduates 
numbered 2,400 but school boards 
could persuade only 1,440 to take jobs 
in Missouri. 


projections are shown on pages 6 
and 7 of the accompanying book- 
let, Facts About the Financial 


6 


Needs of Missourit’s Public Schools 
—1958. 

During 1957, 5.967 teachers were 
employed in Missouri in Septem- 
anvwhere 
This 


teachers 


ber who did not teach 


during the previous year. 


represents the additional 
employed and replacements.' ‘This 
number than would 


Is a greater 


have been indicated by past ex 

perience and would seem to make 

the estimated need too small. 
Only a small part of the teachers 


needed can be secured from those 


PEACHERS’ SALARIES 





lh H Me di 
NATIONAL MISSOURI 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 


In a competitive economy can you pur- 
chase quality in classroom instruction 
at below average costs? 


currently completing preparation 
for teaching. In all the colleges and 
universities in Missouri 2,382 com- 
pleted certification requirements 
this year.2, Many of these will not 
accept teaching positions in Mis- 
souri. Of those who completed 
certification requirements in Mis 
souri colleges and universities be- 
tween September 1, 1956 and Au- 
gust 31, 1957, 60 per cent were re- 
ported to be teaching in Missouri 
schools last year and 18 per cent 
were teaching in other states.* 
With the 


coming from our colleges and uni- 


number of teachers 
versities so inadequate to meet our 
need, teaching positions are filled 
in many cases by bringing olde 
back 


It may be noted that 53 per cent 


women into the classroom. 


of women teachers outside of St. 


Louis and Kansas City were 45 


STATE PARTICIPATION 
\ll Funds Provided By State 
Per Pupil Enrolled 











4 PEEVLALTALAAL ne } 
\ PCAN RAWAL AAD ALAAALLRL 


$135.56 
AVERAGE 
For Nation 
If the State of Missouri were to pro- 
vide school funds just equal to the 
average (should we be satisfied with 
average attainment?) for the nation, 


$26,000,000 more of state funds per 
year would be necessary. 





$101.9 
MISSOURI 


years of age or older in 1958 com 
pared with less than 10 per cent 


on 4 
in 1937. 


\ continuing difficulty in. staf 
ing Missouri schools has been in 
retaining in Missouri the teachers 
institutions 


educated in Missouri 


\ study of the Association found 
that during the first six months ol 
1957, 26 per cent of the _ place 
ments reported by our state institu 
tions of higher education were in 
teaching positions outside of Mis 
souri. The median salary of place- 
ments outside of Missouri was 
$4,031 or $430 more than the me 
dian salary of placements reported 


in Missouri. 


When _ the 
program was before the people fot 


school foundation 


consideration, it was properly 


1. Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1958, Research Division, National 
Education Association of the United States 
P. 45, 

2. Ibid. P. 34 

3. Missouri Schools, Mareh 1958. P. 2 

4. Facts About the Financial Needs of 
Missouri's Public Sehools—1958. P. 8 
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and interpret to your community and members of the Legislature 


MISSOURLS ABILITY 
To Support Education 















HIGHEST HIGHEST 
Delaware Delaware 
$2,858 $17,431 
MISSOURI MISSOURI 
$/858 0.449 
Rank 21 Rank 6 
LOWEST LOWEST 
Mississippi Mississippi 





$964 


INCOME PER PUPIL 
ENROLLED 


PER CAPITA 
INCOME 


Missouri has the financial ability to 
provide education for her children well 
above the average state. In effort to 
do this 41 states are above her. 


described as conservative in rela 


tionship to Missouri’s financial 
The 


preparation, 


ability. progress in teachet 


improved — teachers’ 


salaries, continued school district 
reorganization, special education, 
curricular development and guid- 
ance services, made possible at 
least partially by the program are 
examination 


that 


worthy of note. An 


of comparative data shows 
Missouri's relative position among 
the states has improved with its 


functioning. 


teachers, 
Mis- 
rank of 


In average salary of 
principals and supervisiors, 
souri has moved from a 
33rd among the states in 1954-55 to 
a position of 28th last year. The 
Missouri was 


average salary in 


$4,157 or $493 less than the na- 
tional average. 

In current expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance Mis- 
souri moved from a_ position of 
33rd among the states in 1954-55 
to a position of 26th in 1956-57. 
For that year Missouri’s expendi- 
ture was $287.27 compared to the 
national average of $300.00. For 
1957-58, according to advance esti- 
mates, Missouri ranked eg5th with 
an expenditure of $314.00 com- 
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pared to the national average of 
$320.00. 

In effort to support education as 
measured by the per cent of in 
come spent for current educational 
Missouri 


expenses in 1956-57, 


ranked 42nd among the states 
Chis compares with a rank of 45th 


Che 


income in 


for the previous year. most 


recent year for which 
formation is available is 1956. 
In ability to support education, 
Missouri continues to maintain a 
relatively high position. Our pet 
capita income was 2ist among the 
states in 1956. In income per pupil 


Mis 


souri was 16th among the states in 


enrolled in public schools, 
1956. 
Studies the Association made ol 


all the teachers that quit teaching 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 
FROM STATE 


oe) 


AVERAGE 
For Nation 
Although education is supposed to be 
a state function local districts bear 


63.3% of the load, the state 33.6% and 
the federal government 3.1%. 


MISSOURI 


in Missouri at the end of the 1946 
1953-54 


that the problem of re- 


17 and the school years 
indicate 
Missouri 


taining teachers’ in 


schools is matter ol 


largely a 
economics. The highly competent 


and professionally qualified in 


dividual is in demand both in 
teaching positions in other states 
and in positions in business and 
industry. 

Even with the improvements in 
teachers’ salaries resulting from the 
Mis 


staff 


school foundation program, 


souri’s average instructional 


salary as previously indicated 1 


mains $493 below the national 
average. 

rhe attractiveness of teaching is 
affected by opportunities in non 
teaching positions For many years 
comparisons have been made be 
tween Missouri teachers, including 
principals, supervisors and super 
intendents, and employees under 
uncmployment compensation — in 
Missouri. The employee group in 
cludes over two-thirds of Missouri's 
Data 


non-agricultural employees 


for the 1957 calendar year, th 


most recent for which a compari 


son can be made, show improv 
ment in the position of teachers 
the average 


For the calendar yea 


salary for teachers, including 
principals, supervisors and super 
intendents, was $4,022 or $165, be 
low the average of the 949,833 em 
ployees covered by unemployment 
compensation. The long-time trend 
is shown on page 1 of Facts About 
Needs of Missouri's 


1958 


the Financial 
Public Schools 
When it is 
preparation of 


considered that the 


average Missouri 


teachers is more than 140 college 


(Continued on Page 19) 


LEACHER PREPARATION 
Number Teaching With Less Than 
Hours 


120 College 


10,693 





A 
1947-48 


Missouri classroom teachers are better 
prepared than ever but more than one 
in six does not possess the minimum 
of 120 college hours of preparation. 





1956-57 





COMMON SIGHT in many 
As: Louis County Schools is 
a group of students, or an entire 
class, huddled around a tape re 
corder listening to pre-recorded 
programs. They might be in a 
high school English class listening 
to Maurice Evans and Judith An- 
derson performing “Macbeth” on 
they might be primary children, 
wide-eyed and excited, as “Little 
Red Riding Hood” becomes a 
Through — the 


dramatic reality. 


Missouri “Tapes for Teaching” 
program the tape recorder is be 
coming a dynamic tool for ove 


200 schools in St. Louis County. 


What is this 
ing’? What does it mean to the 


“Tapes for Teach- 


classroom teacher? 

Che Missouri “Tapes for Teach 
ing” program is a relatively new 
service of the Department of Au 
dio-Visual Education of MSTA. 
Its purpose is to bring into the 
classroom some of the finest edu- 
cational radio programs available. 
By having them pre-recorded on 
tape DAVE is able to reproduce 
them for teachers use in the class- 
room. Radio has long been 
accepted as a powerful teaching 
medium. Now programs are avail 
able for teachers at the time and 
on the date they best meet the 


teachers’ needs. 





Tape-recorded teaching has provided a new stimulus for the pupil’s artistic 
talents. Here some students look over some of the artwork they created after 
listening to a tape-recorded program. 


By LEE E. CAMPION, Director 


St. Louis County Audio-Visual Education Department 


Smiling faces seem to spell out “Learning Science is Fun,” 


, these pupils in Mrs. Enola Lentz’s second grade class at 
lenridge School in Clayton listen to a tape-recorded pro- 


gram about insects. 





Pupils here learn to concentrate without teacher super- 
vision as they participate in drill exercises which were pre- 
recorded. 
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Teachers themselves have sup 
plied the reasons why tape-re 
corded programs are valuable in 
teaching. One teacher remarked 
that the addition of a new method 
brought variety to her teaching 
and helped her avoid monotony 


in the classroom Another com 





mented on the value of bringing 
experts into the classroom to assist 
her in teaching difficult’ concepts 
Most teachers are convinced that 
in pre recorded Lape programs the 
have a useful tool for the develop 
ment of listening skills. The art 
work created by primary children 
alter listening to a reading-readi 
ness program ts different, imagina 
live and extremely creative 

One teacher commented, “Hay 


ing Henry Fonda as ‘Young M) 


~ 





Lincoln’ has given my students an 
insight into Abe Lincoln which 


they could receive no other way 





Also valuable as a time-saving device, the tape recorder has allowed Mrs. Enola Especially popular are the radio 


Lentz to tape many drill exercises in spelling, arithmetic and social studies so dramatizations of elementary. sci 

ibili the rest of the day. 
she has more flexibility for the y ence programs which makes sci 
ence vital and interesting to. thy 


class 


| Basically, teachers have found 
in the Missouri ““Vapes for “Teach 
ing” program a readily accessibl 

’ ? i 


source for material which has 
brought new life into the class 
room 

Mrs. Enola Lentz, a second grack 
teacher at Glenridge School in 


Clayton, has found new and excit 





4 





ing Ways lo USs¢ tapes in the class 
room. Besides playing pre-recorded 
tapes for all the class to hear she 
uses the recorder as an. assistant 
teacher, the push-button teacher 
With the aid of a junction box 
and eight earphones she is able to 
work with different groups at the 
same time. While some listen to 
lessons on the tape recorder, Mrs 
Lentz is free to work with others 
Taping lessons herself has enabled 
her to provide drill exercises 
which often consume a great deal 


of time. Not only ts she able to do 


(Continued on Page 19 


More individual attention is possible 
with the tape recorder, as illustrated by 
this scene, where Mrs. Lentz instructs 
some students at the blackboard while 
others learn history by tape 
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UIZ COVERS MISSOURI CONSTITUTION 





Q@.A.Q.A.Q.A.Q.A.Q.A. 


By Roy B. Shaver, Principal 


Southwest High School, Washburn 


Frequently teachers of Missouri 
history inquire about available 
tests on the Missouri State Con 
stitution. 

The objective tests below were 
prepared by Roy B. Shaver, Princi- 
pal of Washburn High School. The 
use of these tests led him to believe 
they are valid. They provide for a 
reasonable good sampling of the 
constitution, and are usable in 
that each is relatively easy to score. 

Since the tests are in sections 
each may be used independently. 

Part 1. True-False (20 Points) 
place a (+) before each true state- 
ment and (0) before each false 
statement. 

1. The 


tion requires that every 


national Constitu- 


state have a_ republican 
form of government. 
2. The 


tion provides for a di- 


national Constitu 

vision of power in that 

both the national and 
state governments are 
sovereign. 

3. If a court is reasonably 
sure a person is guilty, he 
can be forced to testify 
against himself. 

{- County is 
located in the Con- 

District, the 

Senatorial District 


gressional 


and the 
District. 
5. The Conservation 


Judicial 


Com.- 


mission may make a 


10 


rule and fix the punish 
ment for its violation. 


A regular session of the 
General Assembly extends 
from the first Wednesday 
after the first day of Jan- 
uary until the gist day of 
May. 

The Constitution _ pro- 
vides for the creation ol 
a Commission to reap- 
portion the senators after 
each decennial census. 

\ recent amendment ap 
proved by the voters pro- 
vides for a salary increase 
for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Article III 
several limitations on the 


enumerates 


powers of the General 
Assembly. 

The three branches of the 
government are the legis- 
lative, executive, and 
military. 

The Constitution allows 
the General Assembly to 
create a limited number 
of new departments as 
deemed desirable. 

The fiscal year for the 
state begins January 1. 
Criminal cases generally 
start in circuit courts or 
magistrate courts. 

The Supreme Court and 
the Court of Appeals us- 
ually try cases that have 
been appealed. 

Missouri cities and towns 
are classified into six 


groups: Classes I, II, III 
IV, villages and home 
rule charter cities. 

6. St. 
has a home rule charter 


Louis County alone 


17. The Constitution asserts 
that money matters arc 
the business of cities and 
counties and does not at 
tempt to regulate their 
financial affairs. 

18. In Missouri taxes must be 
uniform and for pub- 
lic purposes. 

ig. At least one-half of the 
general revenue collected 
must be spent on edu 
cation. 

20. Every ten years the peopl 
vote on whether or not a 
Constitutional Conven 

tion will be held. 

Part II. Multiple choice (20 

points). Place in the blank space to 

the left the letter of the one item 
that does not belong. 
1. Missouri has had _ fow 
Constitutions, one in (a) 
1821 (b) 1845 (c) 1875 (Ad) 
1945- 

z. An accused person is en- 
titled to (a) quick public 
trial (b) the help of a 
lawyer (c) be assumed 
guilty until proven in- 
nocent (d) habeas corpus. 

3. Laws may be passed by 
the (a) General Assembl\ 
(b) Supreme Court (Cc) 
people. 

1. The Missouri (a) Senate 
has 34 members _ (b) 

House has 157 members 

(c) Supreme Court 9 

judges (d) County Court 

3 members. 

5. Missouri is presently di 
vided into (a) 13 Con- 
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Districts (b) 


gressional 


jo Judicial Districts (c) 

34 Senatorial Districts 
(d) 114 counties and the 
city of St. Louis. 

6. All members of the Gen 
eral Assembly (a) must 
be a U. S. 
must take the oath of of 


citizen (b) 


fice (c) may hold other 
public offices for pay (d) 
must live in the district 
from which elected. 

>. The governor of Missouri 
(a) sees that laws are cai 
ried out (b) creates new 
departments if needed 

(c) can call a special ses- 

sion (d) can appoint of- 

ficials as prescribed by 
law and the Constitution. 

8. Executive ofhicials elected 
by the people are (a) 
Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (b) Attorney Gen 
eral (c) Secretary ol 
State (d) Treasurer. 

g. The Constitution — pro 
vides for the establish 
ment of the departments 
of (a) Revenue (b) Agri 
culture (c) Highway (d) 
Labor. 

10. In Missouri the terms ol 
offices are (a) governor | 
years (b) senators 6 years 
(c) Supreme Court justices 
12 years (d) house mem 
bers 2 years. 

11. The regular county sys 
tem of Missouri is com- 
posed of the (a) Supreme 
Court (b) County Court 


(c) Circuit Court (d) 


Magistrate and Probate 
Courts. 

12. Officials generally found 
at the county level of 
government are (a) Audi- 
tor (b) Collector (c) 
Prosecuting attorney (d) 
Coroner. 

13. Forms of city government 
found in Missouri are (a) 
mayor-council (b) com 
mission (c) incorporated 
(d) council-manager. 

officials 


14. Certain public 
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may be removed by (a) 


recall (b) impeachment 

conviction (c) nonparti 
san court plan (d) nepo- 
tism. 

i5. Kinds of regular election 

(a) City 


(b) Primary (c) District 


in Missouri are 


(d) General. 
16. Qualifications for voting 
in this state are (a) age 
21 (b) 2 years residence 
in state (c) bo days resi 
dence in city or county 
(d) U.S. citizen. 
17. The state will not tax (a) 
cities (b) corporations 
(Cc) churches (d) schools. 
i8. The 


property are 


general classes’ of 

(a) real (b) 

tangible personal (c) in 

tangible personal = (d) 
private. 

ig. In Missouri amendments 
can be proposed by (a) 
Attorney General = (b) 
General Assembly (c) in 
itiative petition 

20. Since 1945 Our Constitu 
tion has been amended 
(a) five times (b) to al 
low school districts to 

borrow more money (Cc) 

to allow expenses to be 

paid to legislators (d) to 


lower the voting age. 


Part II]. Completion (10 points) 
Underline the word (or words) 
in the parenthesis which best com 
pletes the thought of the sentence 


Missouri has a_ (socialistic, re 


publican, parliamentary) system ol 
government. The preamble of its 
Constitution recognizes the exist 
ence of the (rights of man, Na 
tional Constitution, 
Ruler.) The Constitution 


out that all power of government 


Supre me 


points 


is derived from (natural law, the 


people, The General Assembly) 
Our Constitutional government in 
tends to promote the (American 
way, interest of the state, wellare 
of the people). The Constitution 
guarantees our individual liberties 
in the (Bill of Rights, amendments, 
Article V). It 


government will be 


insures that no 


branch of 


come too strong by providing Lol 
the (due process, judicial review 
separation of power). The peopl 
may have their say in legislation by 
using the (initiative, veto, col 
lective bargaining). The state pro 
vides a system of (courts, edu 


cation, departments) which ar 
open to all citizens if needed. The 
Constitution is flexible and pro 
vides that the statutes of the stat« 
will be considered for revision 
every (5, 10, 20) years. Even though 
we have a good Constitution, citi 
zens Ot Missouri realize that ow 
future success in self-government 
will depend upon (amendments 


good officials, the people) 


Part IV. Match the 


Place the appropriat 


following 
(10 points) 
letter in the blank space to th 
left. Letters may be used only 
once. 

1. indictment 

2 treason 
». Probate Court 
j. President Pro ‘Tem 
merit system 
6. city manager 
7. primary election 
8. Board of Regents 
g. conference committee 
10. corporation 


\. joint house and senate group 


B. bill of rights 

( the filth amendment 
D. handles civil cases 

Kk. nominates candidates 
F. civil service 


G. governing body of college 


1. oflicial in senate 


a business firm 


!. expert in municipal matters 


K. type of property 
L. levying war against the stat 
Part V. Identification (20 points) 


Identify or define any five of the 
following. Use the back of th 
sheet to answer these questions 

1. Ex post facto law 

2. Collective Bargaining 


» Eminent domain 
}. Grand Jury 
5. Initiative 


’ Bill of Rights 
Non-partisan Court plan 


8. County Court 


(See Quiz, Page 13) 





RETIREMENT LAW 
MAKES SECURITY GOAL 


A REALITY 


Here is a reproduction of 
Check No. 1 issued by the 
Missouri Public School 
Retirement System October 1, 
1947. Improvements in the 
system have made it possible 
for those who have paid 

into the system since it was 
established and who retire 
this year to receive as much 
as $387.69 per month. 


NE of the truly great achieve- 
the State 


Association 


ments of Missouri 


Teachers was realized 


on August 1, 1947 when the Public 
School Retirement System of Mis- 
souri issued its first check in pay 
ment of retirement benefits. 

This action which represented 
a culmination of the work of mem- 
bers of the Association of more 


Rea 


rendered a 


than 4o years saw Mr. Ben F. 
of Buffalo, 


total of 47 years of service in edu- 


who had 


cation, receive Check No. 1 of the 
Retirement System for $31.45. 
Since then the Retirement Sys 


tem has undergone many signifi 


cant improvements. Today retit 


dnts are being approved for allow- 
ances as high as $387.69 per month 

During the first year that it 
was possible for members to re 
tire under their newly achieved 
system, 355 members availed them 
selves of the opportunity. Since 
then the largest number that have 
retired in a single year was 285 for 
Only 


retirement allowance the previous 


1957-58. 149 had requested 


year. Up to October 1, 1958, 2,078 
had retired. 
Disability 

Retirement for permanent disa- 
bility has been a part of the law 


12 
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since its passage. During 1957-58, 
allowed 
This 


compares to 14 the year before. 


thirty-five members were 


disability retirement benefits. 


Today most disability allow 
ances are calculated using the min- 
imum guarantee of 45% of the an 
nual salary rate for the last year 
of creditable service. Evidence ol 
the great security that is found in 
section is realized 


that 


the disability 


when one learns presently 


payments are as high as $228.85 


per month for an individual. 


When the original bill was be 
ing drafted it was with considera 
ble concern that the disability pro 
vision was included since it was 
not definitely known how great a 
drain such a provision would be 
the last 11 


the system. In 


186 


upon 


years members have retired 


with disability allowances. Of this 
number 62 are now deceased leav- 
ing 124 on the disability roll. 


\ teacher’s contribution to the 


retirement fund is always safe and 


if he does not live to receive a 


service retirement allowance it 1s 


comforting to know that his sur- 
vivors or estate will be paid every 
that 


cent has been contributed to 


the system. Last year 51 members 


died prior to retirement. As a re 








sult of these deaths there were 13 


applications for survivor benefit 
payments. 

Five of these applications were 
for deferred payments to become 
effective when the beneficiaries 
attain the age for eligibility, and 


eight of the applications were for 


payments to commence immedi- 
ately. 
Of the eight applications for 


survivor benefits which resulted in 


payments commencing  immedi- 


ately, three of the applicants were 
spouses of deceased members, four 
were widows with dependent chil- 
dren, and one was a dependent 
parent, 

It is a secure feeling for the mem- 


bers covered by the Retirement 


System to know that their survi- 


vors can receive up to $300 pel 


month in benefits under this sec- 


tion. Even though the maximum 
than bene: 


is considerably higher 


many othe 
programs, of the 


the 


fits provided undet 
retirement total 
benefits paid out by system 


last year only 2.6% were used fot 
this purpose. 

The bulk of the payments mad 
by the system went to the main 
purpose for which the system was 
established—the payment of re- 
tirement benefits to living retired 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


semester hours (4% years of col- 
lege work), the reluctance of our 
most able students to select teach- 
ing as a profession can be under- 
stood. 

In order to attract our most de- 
sirable young people into teaching 
in the numbers needed, the schools 
must offer effective economic com- 
petition not only with the average 
of all wages and salaries but with 
the positions in business and in- 
dustry now attracting able college 
graduates. 

In the operation of a_ school 
finance plan, the source of school 
revenue is 


important, especially 


when its adaptation to future 
needs is considered. The expendi- 
tures for school buildings and 
equipment must be considered as 
well as the cost of current opera- 
tion. Building costs are met from 
local sources except for small state 
building assistance going chiefly 
to reorganized school districts. Mis 
sourl school districts spent $14,911, 
236 on interest and debt retire 
ment in 1956-57, all provided from 
local sources. The current building 
tax for the same year produced 
$14,603,911. 

The revenue receipts of Missouri 
school districts for 1956-57, exclu 
student activities 


sive of body 


funds and local school lunch 
monies which are now accounted 
for by boards of education, were 
Federal funds for 
federal 


funds distributed by the 


$219,515,286. 
school lunches and voca- 
tional 
state and direct aid to federally 
affected areas were $6,503,249 or 3 
per cent of the above total. All 
state funds including free text 
books and building funds, but ex 
cluding federal funds distributed 
by the state, were $73,740,074 01 
33-6 per cent. Local revenue re- 
ceipts were $139,271,963 or 63.4 
per cent. 
The 


school 


non-revenue receipts of 


districts from the sale of 
bonds and 1956-57 


were $56,840,183. 


property for 
The revenue receipts of school 
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districts from the state for 1957-58 
were $78,702,885. The receipts of 


school districts from federal and 


local sources are not yet compiled. 
The State Department of Educa 


tion estimates revenuc receipts 


from local sources, excluding stu 


dent body activities funds and 


local school lunch monies, at 


$148,000,000. Federal revenue re 


ceipts of school districts were ap 
proximately $7,301,301. The total 
revenue 


receipts not including 


student body activities funds and 


school lunch monies were $29 


004,186. They were 3.1 per cent 


federal, 33.6 per cent state and 


63.3 per cent local. 


This indicates that to reach ow 
present level of school support in 
communities have 


Missouri, local 


continued to increase their con 
tributions to schools. In fact, local 
each yea recent 


support during 


years has increased in greate) 
amount than has state support. To 
illustrate a continuing trend it 
may be noted that the average tax 
levy in school districts of 5,000 o1 
more population for 1958-59 is 
$2.69 compared to an average of 
$2.54 In 1957-58 to say nothing of 
increased valuations. 


\ feature of Missouri’s school 


finance program to which the 
Committee may wish to give seri 
ous consideration is our continued 
dependence upon real and_ pet 
sonal property for so large a per 
cent of our school revenue. Proper 
tv is no longer the main source 
of the income of the people. As 
may be noted on page 25 of Facts 
fhout the Financial Needs of Mis 
Publi Schools 


the basis of information from the 


sOUrT'S 7958, on 
United States Department of Com 
merce, it may be concluded that 
from 20 to 25 per cent of the in 
come of the people in Missouri is 
derived from property. The largest 
source of Missouri income is wages 
and salaries which provides 69.4 
While 


source of only 


per cent of all income. 


property — ts the 


about one-fourth of the income 


of the people, schools receive near 


ly two-thirds of their revenue re 


ceipts from local sources which is 
chiefly from the property tax 
receive less 


Missouri schools 


state funds for all school purposes 
than is the case for the nation as 
a whole. This is true with respect 
to the per cent of revenue receipts 
from the state as well as in dol 
lars per pupil enrolled. For 1957 
58 Missouri schools received 93.6 
per cent of revenue receipts from 
the state compared to 40.6 per 
whole 


cent for the country as a 


During the same year Missouri 


provided from all state sources 


including lree textbooks and 
building funds, $101.92 per pupil, 
while for the nation the average 
amount per pupil enrolled from 
State sources Was 9135.50 

The time has come when it is 
hoped that Missourians can ap 
praise their educational task not 
merely in terms of reaching the 
national average or of providing 
an educational program in_ pro 
portion to the financial ability of 
the state. By either of these meas 
ures the educational expenditure 
substantially 


would be in reased 


Rather it is hoped that Missouri 
be planned for as a leader in edu 
States, mecting 


cation among the 


adequately the needs of a_ free 


pe ople 


QUIZ 


(Continued from Page 11) 
Part VI 


swer any two of the 


Essay (20 points) \n 
following 
1. Explain the Constitutional pro 
Visions providing for a home 
rule charter. Discuss advantages 
or disadvantages of this pro 
Vision 
Some observers feel that, “Cer 
tain provisions of the Constitu 
tion tend to restrict the activity 
Assembly with 


of the General 


out sufficient cause \nalvzine 
the Constitution, attack or ce 
fend this statement 


Novembet 


ol Missouri will 


» In 1g62 the people 
vote on 
a Constitution 


held 


to amend or draft a new Con 


whether or not 
al Convention should be 
stitution. Does Missouri need a 
new Constitution? Explain your 


position 
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A- Swecoutfll School Boy. Fatal 


by Gerald H. Moeller, Principal 
Ames School 
St. Louis 


“Do I have to be on the patrol, 
Miss Jones?” questioned Bill at 


his teacher's earnest request for 
new patrol boys. 

This scene is re-enacted in many 
classrooms each September. Boys 
feel that they are penalized by 
missing play time and by having 
to stand on street corners protect- 
ing children who neither respect 
nor obey them. All too often they 
are considered “suckers” for volun- 
teering their services. Many adoles- 
cents today candidly express the 
feeling that a pay-off in nothing 
but good will makes a job not 
worth doing. Even the parents 
and teachers, with their more ma- 
ture outlook, are quick to regard 
the many times the boys have 
faithfully stood on their corners in 
bad weather and good as simply 
their “duty.” 

Generally 


boy is the least commended and 


speaking, the patrol 


most often censured individual 
serving the school. Is it any won- 
der then, that it is difficult to get 
conscientious boys to take this 
responsibility? 

Early one September the patrol 
boys of Busch School, St. Louis, 
met to discuss problems with the 
patrol sponsor, After a prolonged 
discussion covering all phases of 
patrol activities, the concensus 
showed that two major problems 
concerned the boys. First, that the 
job of patrol boy was a hard one 
and that no one appreciated it 
when that job was well done; and 
second, that the method of elect 
ing a Patrol Captain was unsatis- 
factory. The boy elected to the 
position of Patrol Captain held 
his job too long and consequently 
disregarded the feelings of the 
other patrol boys. 

The plan which finally evolved 
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was to elect two patrol ofhcers, a 
Captain and a Lieutenant for each 
of two teams. Smaller teams would 
allow for better supervision of the 
team by its officers. These officers 
would be elected by ballot each 
month. They would assign sub- 
stitute patrol boys and check to 
see that each boy was on his corner 
at the right time. Each Captain in- 
spected his team for neatness of 
dress, shined shoes and clean white 
web belts. 

Once a week the Captains sub- 
mitted a report on their teams to 
the patrol sponsor. By spring, in- 
well 
organization 


terest in the patrol was 


aroused and _ the 
showed marked improvement. Boys 
began to consider a place on the 
patrol in an entirely new light. 
Those who met qualifications but 
who had previously refused to be 
members were now on _ waiting 
lists to join. 

It was required that each boy 
have the endorsement of his 
teacher in regard to scholarship 
and citizenship before his name 
could be suggested to the members 
of the patrol for final approval. 
Candidates were then brought to 


a meeting of the members and 


their past record was analyzed. 
Bovs were confronted with, “You 
like to fight too much!” and, 


“Sometimes you horse’ around. 


Would you do that on your 


corner?’ The boys were far more 


severe in their judgement than 
were the teachers. 

When a boy was finally admitted 
to membership on the patrol he 
served a sort of apprenticeship 
during which he occasionally filled 
in as a substitute. To be effective 
the patrol boy must be trained in 


his duties and responsibilities. 


Friendly Rivalry 
\ friendly competition develop- 
ed between the two teams to de- 


termine which could show the best 
record. At one of the weekly patrol 
meetings the boys decided that the 
team which had the best record 
by the year’s end would be honored 
at a picnic given by the losing 
team. (Actual costs of this picnic 
were paid by the Mothers Club 
and a group of fathers prepared 
the food and provided transporta- 
tion.) 

Throughout the 


trons Association and the Mothers 


year the Pa- 


Club supported the School Boy 
Patrol by supplying transportation 
on outings and by paying half the 
cost of the patrol boy hats. (By 
paying his share of the remaining 
cost each boy was entitled to keep 
his hat.) One of the most import- 
ant services the parents rendered, 
however, was that of telling the 
boys how much they appreciated 
the good work they were doing, 
thus supplanting the previous atti- 
tude of taking it all for granted. 

The community helped in other 
ways. The manager of a local mo- 
tion picture theater supplied free 
tickets and the owner of an ice 
cream store donated special treats 
to all patrol boys in good stand- 
ing. At the close of school the boys 
received a season’s pass to a local 
swimming pool. In most cases 
these special tokens of apprecia- 
tion were unsolicited, coming as a 
result of the increased interest of 
the parent organizations and_ the 
people of the community in the 
School Boy Patrol. 
Educational Goals 

The objectives of a good School 
Boy Patrol are the same as those 
of an. good educational program 
The good-natured team competi 
tion was most effective. It taught 
our boys responsibility to the 
group and helped many youngsters 
to consider the group goals ahead 
of their individual whims. In order 

(See Patrol, Page 17) 
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Legislation 
HE Missouri General Assembly convenes 
, oe Wednesday, January 7. 

Of major concern for schools will be the 
recommendations of the Committee on Foun- 
dation Program. Financing public schools is 
the big task of the future. 

Many communities are headed for trouble 
if the increasing cost of public schools must be 
borne by property taxes. Not long ago Missouri 
was predominantly rural. ‘Today less than one- 
fourth of the income of the state comes from 
real and personal property, which bears two- 
thirds of the burden of school support. 

Our state constitution clearly provides that 
education is a state function and that “the gen- 
eral assembly shall establish and maintain free 
public schools.” ‘The size and import of this 
function of government warrants the continu- 
ous appraisal of its financing. 

The State Commission on the Handicapped 
will make recommendations to the next legis 
lature. Of special interest to schools over the 
state will be changes making the special educa- 
tion law more administratively feasible. This 
would include provision for one district to con- 
tract with another and making more flexible 
that which is considered a school day for special 
education pupils. 

In accordance with the action of the Assem- 
bly of Delegates legislation will be introduced 
to clarify and strengthen the continuing con- 
tract law. 

The first session of the 86th Congress con- 
venes in January and will be considering many 
issues of major concern. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill will be reintro- 
duced and would give education in this coun- 
try the status it deserves by a massive infusion 
of funds from the federal government. 

With the fourth year of operation the pro- 
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posal would make available one hundred dol 
lars per child and with this amount salary 
schedules could be developed in every school 
district that would make the teacher shortage 
vanish over night. The money would be sent 
to the states to be distributed as provided by 
state law. ‘This eliminates the old bugaboo of 
‘federal control.” 

Legislative bulletins will be issued regularly 
as in the past. Let us know if you are desirous 
of receiving them. Bills will be abstracted as 
introduced and further information supplied 
on request. Every effort will be made to keep 
the teaching group fully informed. 


In Brief 


| amie of committees approved by the As 
sembly of Delegates in Kansas City, includ 
ing the resolutions adopted and the auditors re 
port are available on request. 

As long as we continue to educate and make 
available for placement each vear less than 
one-third as many teachers as are required to 
fill vacancies, any thought about catching up 
with teacher shortage is wishful thinking. 

Che Missouri Breakfast for the AASA region 
al in Atlantic City is scheduled for 8:00 A.M., 
Tuesday, February 17, Ocean Terrace Room, 
Sheraton-Ritz Carlton Hotel. All Missourians 
and former Missourians are cordially invited. 


If a copy of salary schedule practices in 
Missouri schools, 1958-59, will be helpful let 
us know. 

When some trouble maker—frustrated, well 
meaning or otherwise—attempts to create dis 
sention and misunderstanding among the mem 
bers of the professional group, he is far more 
dangerous and harmful than any critic outside 
the profession. Successful professional activity 
is a result of professional unity in every sense 


of the word. 


The Officers and Staff again take this oppor 
tunity to wish for you a joyous Holiday Season 
with health and success throughout the coming 


yea? 





Is KinDErGaRtTen 


Extra-Curricular? 


By Hazelle Kennicutt 
Bolivar 


ECAUSE of the lack of in- 
B terest and emphasis on kinder- 
gartens in Missouri, I fee] that a 
study of their importance is long 
overdue. 

I have a 
from K.S.T.C., Pittsburg, Kansas, 
and taught kindergarten at Lee’s 


kindergarten major 


Summit prior to coming here with 
my husband. 

The kindergarten is not an extra 
frill in our educational system, It 
is a foundation for the child’s fu- 
ture learning. It is important. 

In the past, our teachers have 
tried to meet the basic needs of a 
child in a brief pre-reading adjust- 
ment period at the beginning of 
the first grade of school, but we 
are now finding that this hurried 
and inadequate preparation formed 
a flimsy foundation which  col- 
lapsed under the later needs of 
some of our children. 

Kindergarten among other things 
must provide for a reading-readi- 
ness program. Learning to read is 
Translating 


a complex activity. 


apparently meaningless scratches 
into concrete experiences is the 
most difficult exercise that the hu 
man mind will ever be called upon 
to undertake. In his first year of 
reading, a child learns to interpret 
more symbols than a_ chemistry 
major learns in four years of col- 
lege. His success as an adult is 
largely dependent upon his having 
learned these symbols well. 


child 


task of learning to read, we need 


Before a undertakes the 
to see that he has been well pre- 
pared for the experience. This con- 
dition of mental and physical pre 
paredness is called “Reading 
Readiness.” If he is forced to read 
before he is ready, the effort will 
cause real nervous damage to a 
sensitive child and will retard his 
learning. 
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Reading Preparation 

The essential aptitudes for read- 
ing readiness are listed here. 

Before learning to read, a child 
needs to have a certain proficiency 
in language. In the atmosphere of 
kindergarten, a child is expected 
to master from one to ten new 
words every day. He will be given 
opportunities to gain rapidly in 
the ability to express himself ver- 
bally. Kindergarten encourages him 
to talk about everything. Self-ex- 
pression is very important in aid- 
ing a child in learning to read. 

An experimental background 
helps in the reading process. A 
child needs to be familiar with the 
world around him. In kindergarten 
he will learn where we get ow 
clothes and our food. He will think 
about the organization of the home 
and of the community. He will 
study the work that people do in 
the community, the origin and per- 
formance of services about us, and 
human relationships, — especially 
concerning his own place in the 
community. He will gain this back- 
ground through stories, study, proj- 
ects, tours, and through co-operat- 
children in the 


ing with other 


SC hool. 

\ child must be well adjusted so- 
cially if he is to learn to read easily. 
If he feels himself at home in his 
environment, he will find it easier 
to concentrate on the abstract sym- 
bols found in a book. Social ad- 
justment is a major concern of the 
kindergarten. 


Emotional Stability 

Emotional stability comes as the 
child acquires assurance in meet- 
ing situations around him. He 
needs encouragement. He needs to 
undertake new things and to bring 
conclusions. 


them to satisfactory 


In kindergarten he is given tasks 


which interest him and which are 
within his ability. By succeeding 


in new situations, a child gains 
self-confidence. 

Dependability is a part of the 
child’s emotional development. In 
kindergarten children are taught 
to follow directions, to convey mes- 
sages, to obey promptly and efh- 
ciently. If an individual is to re- 
spect the laws of God and man 
when he reaches adulthood, that 
respect must be exercised in early 
childhood toward teachers and par- 
ents. By building in the child an 


early respect for authority, the 
school is helping to build a char- 
acter which will serve toward ful- 
filling a rich and useful adult life 

Not all of the goals of the kin- 
dergarten are Children 
learn specific skills in the first year 


abstract. 


of school which will enable them 
to learn quickly and easily. These 
skills include an interest in books 
and the ability to handle them 
properly. Left to right sequence of 
ideas is promoted through the usc 
of picture books. The children’s 
eyes must also be trained to fol- 
low left to right movements be- 
fore reading becomes a fact. Spe- 
cific exercises in kindergarten pro- 
mote this skill. 


Recognizing Differences 

Kindergarten also trains chil- 
dren to discover likenesses and dil. 
ferences in pictures and symbols, 
enabling them to later recognize 
the individual characteristics of 
word symbols. In the first year of 


children are made _ colo! 


school 
conscious. Some children learn col- 
or differences early while others 
need specific training in recogniz- 
ing colors. 

Size, number, position, and 
quantity concepts are important 
attributes for aiding the reading 
process. Actual experiences with 
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numbers will not be taught until a 
child is seven or eight years old, 
but he will need to grasp numbe 
concepts long before formal drill 
can begin effectually. This too is 
a part of reading readiness. 
Muscular coordination is one ot 
the aims of kindergarten. The chil 
dren are given many objects for 
play and manipulation which will 
develop this important skill. Spe 
cific training in the use of pencil, 
crayolas, and scissors lead directly 
into the formal schooling of a six- 


year-old. 


If parents understand the work 
of the kindergarten and its impor 
tance, they will be able to co-op 
erate in aiding the child to acquire 
the specific skills taught there. By 
developing these qualities in the 
first year of school, the failures and 
school 


discouragements of late 


years will be lessened and_ the 
child’s proper 
next twelve years of school life will 


adjustment to his 


be promoted. 


PATROL 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to stay on the patrol a boy had to 
maintain school grades consistent 
with his ability and good conduct 
standards in his classroom and on 


the playground. 


understood — that 
School Boy Patrol 
limitations. In certain 
traffic is 


It must be 
even the best 
has its 
areas where unusually 
heavy no boy should be assigned. 
This is the job of a policeman o1 
other adult trained for this work. 
In the areas in which it can func- 
tion, the patrol boy organization 
must do a perfect job. A single 


fatal. 


who becomes a patrol boy assumes 


mistake may be Each boy 
a tremendously important respon- 
sibility. 

In an age when persons on all 
sides are complaining about half 
done jobs, the School Boy Patrol 
responsibility, if properly keyed to 
demonstrated 


team = spirit and 


appreciation, will show real re- 


sults. 
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District Association Officers 


rhe officers and executive commit 
tees for the district associations for 
1958-59 as reported to your Association 
are as follows 


Cape Girardeau District 


Warren Black, 


President Hercul 
aneum 

First Vice-President John 
Bloomfield 


Lawrence 


Second Vice-President—Claude Stone 
Doniphan 
Secretary-Treasurer—L H Strunk 


Cape Girardeau 


Executive Committee 
James Culwell, DeSoto 
George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff 


Dr. Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 


Kansas City District 


President—Robert Forbes 

First Vice-President—Mrs 
Valentine 

Second Vice-President—Mrs Mila 
Banks 

Secretary 

lreasurer 


Helen 


Margaret Byrne 
Frank Orndorff 


Kirksville District 


President—Paul Wickless, Unionville 

First Vice-President Lucille Allen, 
Kirksville 

Second \ ice- President 
well, Mexico 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Eli | Mit 
tler, Kirksville 


Howard Max 


Executive Committee 
Galen Lankford, Monroe City 
Claudine Triplett, Moberly 
John King, Clarence 
Mrs. Ann Acuff, Kirksvill 


Maryville District 


President— Marvin Porter, Mound 
City 

First Vice-President—Lon Edwards, 
North Kansas City 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Virginia 


Bean, Cameron 
Third Vice-President 

Burlington Junction 
Secretary-Treasurer Everett W 


Ernest Stalling 


Brown, Maryville 


Executive Committe 
Mrs. Freida Elwick, 
R © Moore, Albany 
Russel N. Wehrli, King City 


Grant City 


Rolla District 


Hazel Biles, Belle 
Marshall Jack 


President—Mrs 

First Vice-President 
son, St. Clair 

Second Vice-President 
burg, Linn 

Third \ ice-President Mrs Alice 


Smallwood, St. James 


Walter Pad 


Executive Committee 
Mrs. Mabel Mottaz, Waynesville 
Ora Tallent, Steelville 
William Young, Richland 


Carolyn Strayhorn, Bourbon 


St. Joseph District 
Virginia Carson 
Ralph Wilki 


Hluston 


Pre side nt 
Vice-President 

secretary Rut! 
Committes 


Marguerite Jones, Leo user, Marion 
Bertha Mildre« 


Roger Fisher vat 


kxecutive 
7 
Gibbins Sailes, 
Thomann 


\genstein 


St. Louis City 


President—Mrs. Buella G. Brooks 


Vice-President—Wilmar R. Schneidet 
Secretary— Mary Sue Weir 
Marie K. Boggiar 


lreasuret 


Kxecutive Committe 


Mrs Velma \ppelbaum Mrs Lol 


Albers, Mrs. Florence Brow! lol 
\ dic \udrey Claus, Dorothy 
Siever. Robert Stricklet David | 
Spiller 


Springfield District 
President—Nell Sewell, Springtield 
First Vice-President—Byron Rea 

Springfield 
Second Vice-President (srace ( oat 


Llouston 


Secretary-Treasurer—Howard Butche 
Joplin 
kxecutive Committ 
Ray Wood, Bolivar 
Everett Herd, Gainesville 
Herbert Cooper, Nevada 
Harry Suttle, Springfield 
Warrensburg District 
President—lJess | lavlor, Grandview 
Vice-President Roy | Freund, War 
saw 
Managing Secretary—Dr. William | 


<nox, Warrensburg 
Mrs. Mildred Las War 


Treasurer 
rensburg 


Executive Committe 


\lfred Lloyd, Higginsville 
Mrs. Maude Moore, Osceola 
. & Sedalia 


Sillers, 


St. Louis Suburban 


President—Eric M. Hohn, West Wal 
nut Manor 

First Vice-President J/elpl i liowat 
Kirkwood 

Second Vice-President—Dt Norma 
\. Loats, Riverview Garde 

Secretarv—Virginia Alexander, Ladue 

lreasuret Roy Nehrt Fergusot 
Florissant 

Ex Officio—D1 Robert D. Snyder 
Parkway 

Executive Committe 

Noah | Gray, Lindbergh 

Catherine Sondermann, West Walnut 
Manor 

Edwin H. Myers, Ritenour 

J Paul Shadrach, Hazelwood 

| stelle | Imore, Bavle ss 


Ellis, Lniversitv City 
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Delegates Adopt Resolutions 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, Nov. 9, 1958 


I. Democracy 

We affirm that the perpetuation of 
democracy is dependent upon an edu- 
cated citizenry; that the public schools 
contribute significantly to national 
unity, common purpose, and equality of 
opportunity among our people and 
that education is the greatest con- 
structive force at the disposal of demo 
cratic people for the solution of their 
problems. 


II. National Security 

We believe that our free public 
schools contribute immeasurably to 
our national security by the develop- 
ment of moral stamina, physical vigor, 
mental health, scientific knowledge, 
basic technical skills and civic com- 
petence of our citizens. Full prepared- 
ness requires that every youth reach 
maturity fully qualified for the duties 
of citizenship in peace or war 


III. International Relations 

We pledge our support to the program 
of international cooperation determined 
by the action of Congress through vari- 
ous organizations, including the United 
Nations and UNESCO. We believe 
that American youth, as a part of their 
education for citizenship, should learn 
in school why their country has chosen 
to follow a policy of international co- 
operation, how that policy functions, 
and the significance of joining other 
sovereign nations as a member of the 
United Nations. We support the World 
Confederation of the Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession as an agency 
designed to promote international un- 
derstanding and a closer relationship 
between teachers in the different 
countries. 

We favor the continued exchange of 
teachers and students between nations. 


IV. Values in Education 

We affirm that the purpose of edu- 
cation is the development of each in- 
dividual for the fullest participation in 
the American democratic society; that 
social, civic, economic and vocational 
competencies are as important as aca- 
demic literacy. 

Moral, ethical and spiritual values have 
been from the first an indispensable 
and significant part of the program of 
the American public schools. We shall 
continue to employ every means pos- 
sible to instill high moral principles in 
our children and youth and join with 
the home, the church and all other con- 
structive community agencies for this 
purpose 


V. Teacher Education 


Since the quality of the educational 
program is determined chiefly by the 
quality and professional competencies 
of the persons who teach, in the in- 
terest of the educational welfare of 
children and youth we recommend: 

(a) A 


minimum of four years of 
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thorough cultural and professional pre- 
paration for all teachers looking to- 
ward the requirement of five years. 


(b) The encouragement of students 
with desirable personal traits, social 
understandings and high scholastic 
abilities to enter teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

(c) That the program of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education be implemented. 

(d) That Missouri’s teacher-education 
schools and colleges be financed on a 
level that would provide salaries mak- 
ing it possible to secure the most de- 
sirable type of individual to instruct 
teachers. 

(e) A significant increase in the num- 
ber of public and private scholarships 
to enable competent young people to 
enter the teaching profession. 


(f) The establishment of Student Na- 
tional Education Association chapters 
in all institutions educating teachers 
and FTA clubs in high schools. 


VI. Teacher Welfare 


To attract to and retain in teaching a 
sufficient number of professionally 
qualified teachers we recommend: 

(a) Salaries at the professional level 
for all Missouri teachers paid accord- 
ing to adopted salary schedules with 
annual increments based upon experi- 
ence and training which recognize the 
services and responsibilities of teachers 
in comparison with those of other pro- 
fessions and which compensate for 
thorough professional education and 
in-service growth. 

(b) The _ provision § of 
security through adequate 
for tenure and sick leave. 


professional 
provision 


(c) That sex, race or marital status 
not be a factor in the employment, 
placement and promotion of personnel. 


(d) Attention be given to the benefits 
to be derived from the establishment 
of policies of sabbatical leave. 


VII. Finance 


Mounting school enrollments, rising 
costs and our imperative need for 
citizens with maximum educational 
development require that the financial 
support of schools from the _ kinder- 
garten through college and university 
be increased substantially. 

We reaffirm that the rights of the in- 
dividual and the national interest and 
security place upon the federal govern- 
ment a joint responsibility with the 
state and the local community to pro- 
vide adequate education for all. Federal 
funds should be channeled through the 
regularly constituted educational agen- 
cies in the several states. 


We recommend that any legal pro- 
vision requiring the extension of the 
educational program or service of the 
public schools provide for its financing. 


VIII. Education Beyond the 

High School 
It is recommended that immediate at- 
tention be given to providing oppor- 
tunity for education beyond the high 
school for those thousands of additional 
children and youth now in our ele 
mentary and secondary schools. 
The situation is especially acute now 
in suburban areas where an enormous 
increase in high school graduates al- 
ready is being experienced. 
It is significant that the General As- 
sembly has created the Commission on 
Higher Education to study and mal 
recommendations on the subject 


ce 


IX. General Assembly 

We express our appreciation to the 
members of the Sixty-Ninth General 
Assembly and to the Governor for 
action in the special session continuing 
to finance in full the school foundation 
program and creating a spe cial legis- 
lative committee to reappraise the 
school foundation program. 

We consider of great significance the 
work of the 
mittee and recognize the opportunity 
it provides for improving education in 
Missouri. We pledge our wholehearted 
support to the Committee and the Gen- 
eral Assembly in this endeavor. 


special legislative com- 


X. Federal 


[The enactment of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, though 
limited in amount of funds provided, 
is significant in that the federal govern- 
ment again has recognized its responsi- 
bility for education. Especially en- 
couraging is the recognition of the im- 
portance of teaching in the provisions 
for granting and repayment of student 
loans. We note with appreciation the 
strong support given to this and other 
federal education proposals by both 
United States Senators and most Con- 
gressmen from Missouri 


We believe that the national responsi- 
bility for the financial support of public 
education should be met by a massive 
infusion of federal funds as proposed 
in the NEA sponsored Murray-Met- 
calf bill. The enactment of such legi 
lation is urged. 





The Association expresses its appreci- 
ation to members of Congress for 
sponsoring legislation providing equit- 
able tax treatment for teachers and 
commends the Treasury Department 
for amending its regulations to recog- 
nize that educational expenses of teach 
ers are necessary expenses 
and properly tax-deductible. We urge 
speedy clarification of these regulations 


business 


XI. Integration 

Missouri’s compliance with the Su- 
preme Court decision relative to public 
gained national and _ in- 
ternational acclaim. We commend our 
pupils, teachers, boards of education, 


schools has 
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and patrons for this noteworthy 


achievement. 


It is our conviction that any problems 
relating to integration can be solved 
by citizens of intelligence and good 
will working together for the good of 


all 


XII. Education of Exceptional 
Children 


Events within the past year have wid- 
ened the recognition of our national 
dependence on the maximum develop- 
ment of the abilities of our most 
talented youth, confirming the position 
of the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation concerning the education of the 
gifted during the past several years 
In order that the potential leaders of 
our democracy may be fully developed, 
we reaffirm our recommendation that 
increased attention be given to the 
education of gifted children. 
lative recognition of the gifted should 
at least equal that for other exceptional 
children. 


Legis- 


It is recommended that legal provisions 
for special education be amended to 
provide for flexibility in the school 
day and to make it possible for one 
school district to contract with an- 
other for services 


XIII. Television 


The Association 
mentation and research concerning the 


encourages experi 
judicious use of television in the class- 
room 


XIV. Professional Association: 


(a) We believe that everv teacher has 
a professional responsibility to hold 
membership in our local, state and na- 
tional organizations. 


(b) We recommend the development 
of strong local community associations 
of sufficient size to be effective in 
determining educational policies and 
legislation 

(c) It is recommended that member- 
ship on professional committees on all 
levels be composed of persons who are 
active and interested in the work of 
the local community associations 


XV. Division of Public Schools 


We commend the leadership of the 
State Department of Education and 
pledge our continued cooperation. 

We deem of special significance to 
public education in Missouri: 

(a) Continued progress in school 
district reorganization which has _ re- 
duced since 1948 hv two-thirds the 
number of school districts in Missouri 


(b) The leadership provided in the 
transportation of school children. 

(c) The increased professional pre- 
paration of teachers during a period 
of extreme shortage. 

(d) The leadership provided in curri- 
culum development. 


XVI. Appreciation 

The Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation expresses its appreciation to 
Kansas City for all the courtesies ex- 
tended for the comfort and convenience 
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of the membership attending the Con 
vention. Special thanks are given to 
the administration, faculty, and pupils 
of the Kansas City Public Schools, to 
the Kansas City Board of Education 
and to the local committees in Kansas 
City for their careful attention to de- 
tails looking toward the smooth run- 
ning of the Convention, to the press, 
radio and television and to all persons 
who in any way contributed to the 
success of this Convention. The Mis 
souri State Teachers Association ex- 
appreciation to 
committees and to the Executive 
Secretary and the staff for leadership 
throughout the vear on behalf of public 
education in Missouri 


presses officers and 


TAPES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


more teaching during the school 
day, but she has provided a method 


thoroughly enjoyed by her stu 


dents. 


Tape programs are available in 


all subject areas on all ack 


g1 
levels. This method toward bette. 


classroom instruction is available 


to any educator. Find out more 


about “Tapes for Teaching” by 


DAVE, 7700 
Missouri 


writing Bonhomme 


Road, Clayton 5, 


RETIREMENT 


(Continued from Page 12) 


o 
ig 


members This accounted = fo 


Re = 
87. ol 


ay) all benefits paid out by 


Thus, we find that 94.8% of all 


benefits paid were in the form ol 


service and disability allowances 


and 5.2% of 


7 all the benefits paid 


were in the form of benefits to 


beneficiaries of deceased members 


During the entire year the total 
benefits paid by the system 
amounted to $1,337,232.47 

\ member can always eet his 
contributions back when he termi 


nates his service with a school dis 


trict in the system. Last vear there 
were 2,459 members who ceased to 
teach and withdrew their contribu 
tions. This was a reduction § in 
number leaving from the 2,686 fon 


the prey ious veal 


Since the system was established 
it has made refunds to 28,734 In 
dividuals 


Last vear showed an increase ol 
S72 in the number of active mem 
bers during the school year. Con 
tributions were remitted for 25,27 
members as compared with 24,401 
actual 


for the previous year. Thi 


number of new enrollees in. the 
system amounted to 9,584 for last 


yeal 


\ summary of changes in th 


1957 ta) fiscal 


membership in the 


year appears below 





Membership, July 1, 1957 
\dditions—New Memberships 


Total Membership 
Terminations: 

Service Retirements 

Disability Retirements 

Withdrawals 

Deaths 


Terminations Not Processe« 


Totals 


Less: Previous Terminations Processes 


Net Decreases in Membership 
Net Membership, June 30, 1958 


Men Women Total 
7,926 19,901 27 827 
1,195 2,389 3 584 
9,121 22,290 31,411 
63 9 714 

0 % 35 
694 76 2.459 
17 34 51 
19 53 72 
R02 2,100 2.902 

| 32 62 O4 
770 ? 038 2.808 
8 351 1) 259 S OOS 





the system. Disability benefits took 
7.3% of the outgo and cash lump 
sum payments to beneficiaries of 


deceased members accounted for 


inother 2.6% 


Although Missouri was the 47th 
state to establish its public school 
retirement system no other stat 
svstem has made such progress 


since its origin 
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HEN in the course of hu- 

WV man events it becomes 
necessary for children to be edu- 
cated, the public school teacher be- 
comes one of the most important 
people in a child's life. 

Much has been written, spoken, 
and debated concerning the effect 
the teacher has on the child. Little 
has been mentioned concerning the 
effect the child has on the teacher. 

I have always stated that I am 
completely against extra pay for 
extra duties, but after the last 
month or so, I think I am going to 
change my mind. 

My day is no different from any 
other elementary teacher, no fuller, 
no more duties. So I feel I am safe 
in saying most of you have had 
days which proceeded in this way: 
Take roll, mark John, William, 
Dwight, and absent. 
Children say John and William 
were on playground and __ left. 


Courtney 


Notify principal’s office. Principal 
says a searching party would be 
organized immediately. Take 
lunch count. Ellis lost his lunch. 
Goes to look for it. Send attend- 
ance records and lunch count to 
office. 

Dwight and Courtney come in 
with notes stating they had over- 
slept. Send for attendance sheet. 
Two girls announce that they for- 
got to say they were buying lunch. 
Send one to change record. 

SAY MORNING PRAYER. 

John and William arrive. After 
questioning, say they had gone to 
William’s to return his dog. Notify 
principal to call off searching 
party. Begin work on morning 
arithmetic. John asks to be excused 
to go to restroom. While waiting 
for John to return, children put 
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By Margaret Byrne 
Kansas City 


headings on papers. John returns. 
Work begins. John can find no 
paper. Someone lends him some. 
Work begins. 

Sometime later written assign- 
ment given and study period 
begins. Call Reading Group I. 
John’s pencil is gone. Pencil is 
located and study period continues. 

At recess period, Dwight is game 
leader. Forgets ball. At noon take 
boys to restroom to wash up for 
lunch. Boys come to door and re- 
port that James is unable to work 
the zipper on trousers. Try to help 
James. Unsuccessful. Call custo- 
dian who comes with his trusty 
tools. Take girls to restroom. 
Earlene accidentally shuts a door 
on Brenda’s finger. Send Brenda to 
nurse. 

Line up children for lunch. 
Courtney has lost a dime. Go 
downstairs to cafeteria. John left 
lunch upstairs. Count to ten and 
send John for lunch. Have cafete- 
ria duty from 12:15 to 12:45. Have 
call from John’s mother. Wants to 
know how he is doing. Tell her. 
Eat lunch. Intended to diet, but 
too weak. 

Have report on noon game. Play- 
ground teacher says John, William, 
Dwight, and Courtney did NOT 
display good sportsmanship. Talk 
about fair play. Begin afternoon's 
schedule. During language lesson, 
go to see what is wrong with Char- 
les. Is having difficulty with long 
underwear. Says one leg is all knot- 
ted around knee. Fat legs, tight 
jeans, he cannot reach underwear. 
Very uncomfortable, says Charles. 
Finally reach underwear after five 
minutes of heaving tugging. Fea 
of apoplexy due to age. Take two 
aspirin and return to class. 


John asks to go to restroom 


Does not return. Go to find John. 
Find John. Is swinging on_ bars. 
Bring John back to room. Lessons 
continue. 

At recess try out new game. Ap- 
parently did not lay good ground- 
work. Game not successful. Start a 
game of dodgeball. Go to phone 
and call doctor. Ask for liver and 
iron shot tonight. May need trans- 
fusion. Bring in children. Lessons 
continue. 

John asks to go to restroom. Pass 
out three notes from office. Remind 
children of polio money, concert 
money, and special P.T.A_ show 
money. Write three notes answer- 
ing notes of the morning. 

Line up children to go home. 
Two caps are lost and one pair of 
gloves. Seat children again. Search 
for lost items. Locate lost items. 
Mother arrives to talk about child. 
Take children to playground. Go 
back to talk to mother. John comes 
back for library books. 

Can't decide whether to put to- 
morrow’s work on boards or go to 
doctor. DECIDE TO GO TO 
DOCTOR. 
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An Introduction to Art Education by 
Ralph L. Wickiser, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
1957. 342 pages. Price, $6.25. 


Biology For You, Fourth Edition, 
by B. B. Vance and D. F. Miller. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, 1958. 445 
pages. Price, $4.80. 

Science In Daily Life by Francis D. 
Curtis and George Greisen Mallinson 
Ginn and Company, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, 1958. 579 
pages. Price, $4.48. 

The New Let’s Drive Right, by 
Maxwell Halsey, Scott Foresman and 
Co., 433 East Erie St., Chicago 11 
[il., 1958. 320 pages. Price, $3.00 

Physical Education for Children, by 
Elizabeth Halsey and Lorena Porter, 
Henry Holt and Company (Dryden 
Press), 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. 416 pages. Price, $5.75 

Interesting Friends, Living Words, 
by Mark A. Neville. Rand McNally 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1958 
593 pages 
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Mrs. Dorothy Brown was recently 
therapist for the 
Bloomfield schools 


ppointed speech 


Dexter and 


Mrs. Vivian McTeer is the new first 
vrade teacher at Peculiar. 


Mrs. Lois Pickett succeeds Peggy 
Kirkpatrick in the Lancaster system as 


first grade teacher. 


Roy Scantlin, superintendent of the 
Crocker public schools, has announced 
this district is constructing seven class- 


reoms and a new gymnasium 


Mrs. James McDonald of Tipton has 
been appointed = special education 
teacher in the California 
Hildreth Huggins who 


system to 
replace Mrs. 
resigned. 
Mrs. Shirley Divelbiss has been 
elected by the Peculiar board of edu 
cation to teach the fourth grade. 


Gordon Matlock has been appointed 
coach and social studies teacher at 
Lancaster to replace Cecil Stevenson 


who resigned. 


Joe Walsh, teacher of English and 
coach at Collins last year, is the new 
English and physical education teach 
er in the Osceola system. 


Mrs. Dorinda McClellan, a teacher 
at New Haven School, Columbia, last 
year, is presently supervising the first 
grade in the University Lab School, 
Columbia. 


M. D. Haugen, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri and formerly 
director of industrial arts at General 
Beadle State Teachers College, Mad- 
ison, South Dakota, has been em- 
ployed as superintendent of the Halls- 
ville district. 

Olive Guffey, science teacher at El- 
Springs last year, is now 
and mathematics 


dorado 
teaching = science 


courses in the Osceola highschool 


Wayman Foster is the new county 
superintendent of schools for Pemiscot 
County. 


S. M. Rissler, superintendent of the 
rrenton public schools and president 
of the Missouri Association of School 
\dministrators, has been appointed 
to the State Commission on Handi 
capped to Clifton Bell 
who resigned when he left the state to 
accept employment at Galesburg, I 
linois 


succeed Dr. 


Mrs. Lodene Wells, a former teacher 
at Rogersville, is now teaching the 
mentally retarded at the Parkway 
school in St. Louis County 
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librarian at 


since 1917, 


Grace Palmer, head 
Southwest State Colle 
retired this past summer 


William R. Marsh of Merwin, teach 
er of social science the past three years 
in Sitka, Alaska has been appointed to 
Military 


a coaching job at Kemper 


School, Boony ille 


Lex Enyart is the new highschool 


principal at Windsor 


Donald Shook has been appointed 
principal of the Appleton City high 


school. 


Jack Gideon, a graduate of South 
west State College, is now serving as 
principal of the Bradleyville high 


school. 


Mrs. Bonnie B. Epperson of New 
London is the new teacher of English 
and Business English in the Hanni 


bal highschool 


Floyd Townsend, superintendent of 
the Bronaugh schools for the past five 
years, began his duties July 1 as state 
representative for Charles KE. Merrill 
Books, Inc. of Columbus, Ohio. Mr 
Townsend resides at 12 North Green 
wood, Columbia, Mo 


Ben Hutton, a graduate of SMS, 
has been elected highschool principal 
at Fair Play 

Billie Bob McDonald is head of the 


secondary program at Hlollister 


Nelson Arney is serving the Center 
school district in Kansas City as an 
elementary school principal 


Joe Davis is in a new position this 
year as elementary school principal at 
Mexico 


Wallace Miller has been appointed 
elementary school principal at Sullivan 


Vearl Rowe, a graduate of South 
west State College, is principal of the 


elementary schools at Hartville 


Adrian Lee has been appointed by 
the Galena board of education as an 


elementary school principal 


George Burnett, recently renewed 
his subscription to “School and Com 
munity.” Mr. Burnett is a former Mis 
sourian who has served several years 
as principal of the El Monte high 


school, El Monte, California. 


E. T. Miller, superintendent of the 
Hannibal public schools, reports this 
district has moved into the new Oak 
wood elementary school and the new 
highschool vocational building. Ready 
for occupancy next fall will be a new 


junior highschool building 





Henry M. Boucher, who resigned a 


superintendent of the Memphis p 
schools in 1940 after serving six years 
in this position, has accepted the super 
intendency at Kahoka. He succeeds 
Mr. Raymond Rigsby who was servi 


his second yeat 


Richard T. Elmore, ch: 
Mckinley ih 


urman of the 


science department, 
school, has been elected secretary ol 
the St. Louis public schools = science 


council. Prior to his appointment to the 
schools, Mr. Elmor« 


Was superintendent and teacher in the 


St. Louis public 


publ schools of Southeast Missouri 
William L. Thurman, English iv 
structor in Hlazelwood highschool, St 
Louis county, the past three years, is 


now head of the English departmet 


highschool Springport 


ot Springport 


Michigan 
Robert C. Glazier, director of pub 


+1 


lic information for the Springfi 

public schools, delivered the keynot: 
address, “Interpreting Vublic Educa 
tion Today,” at a meeting of the Penn 
sylvania State Education Association 


public relations workshop recently 


held at Harrisburg, Pa 


M. C. Cunningham, formerly dear 
of the faculty at Northwest State Col 
lege, Maryville, received on Oct. 25 
an alumni achievement award from his 
\lma Mater, Westminster Colleg« 
Fulton. Ile is President of the Hays 


Teachers College in Kansas 


Richard Matthews Drake, was in 
augurated as Chancellor of the Uni 
versity of Kansas City, Oct. 11. The 
inauguration was carried over six ol 
the television stations in the immediat« 


vicinity of Kansas City 


Robert L. Sears has been promoted 
to principalship of the Madison high 
school. He is continuing to serve a 
mathematics teacher 


Mrs. Louise Young, teacher for the 
past 10 years at Hickman Mills, wa 


recently named acting principal of 
Burke Elementary School in this sys 
tem 


Dr. Pauline G. Garrett, assistant pre 
fessor of home economics education 


} 


University of Missour: took part 
a symposium at the fall meeting ot 


\ssoc la 


Peoria 


the Illinois Home Economics 
tion, Oct. 31 and Novy. 1, at 


I] 
Marvin R. Nickell, vocational agri 


culture instructor at Hamilton for the 
past three years has resigned in order 
to accept an appointment for an In 


vestors Service 








consultant in 
Kansas City 


Robert L. Marshall, 
education for the 
appointed to a 


safety 
schools, was recently 
three-year term as a member of the 
NEA National Commission on Safety 
Education. 


BONDS VOTED 


Willard: $265,000 issue for a junior 
building and additions t 


highschool 
elementary schools. 

St. Charles R-3: $630,000 for con 
struction of a new highschool at Wel 
at New 


don Springs and additions 


Melle and Central. 


TEACHERS VISIT 
BUNKER HILL 


members of the Monett 
Teachers Association and 


Twelve 
Community 
their families recently 
end visit to Bunker Hill 
sort. Betty Lee 
the CTA, pointed out that many fa 
cilities are available at the ranch. She 


made a week 
Ranch Re 


Provon, secretary o 


and other members of the group indi 
cated they feel the Missouri State 
Teachers Association project is worth 
while and all teachers should see the 
resort. 


SIXTY PER CENT OF 
PEOPLE NEED 
MEDICAL CARE 

During the month of July, approx 


imately 1,450 
County received twelve medical or lab 


residents of Jefferson 
oratory examinations in a countywide 
survey. 


lo date the highest incidence of pos 
itive findings is found in the field oi 
dentistry. Medical 
that more than 60% of the people over 
40 have need for medical attention in 


findings indicate 


one or more of the twelve areas 


ST. LOUIS TO HOST 
EDUCATION MEETING 


The 1959 study conference of th 
‘Association for Childhood Education 
International will be March 29-April 
3 in St. Louis. “Fundamentals for To 
day’s Children” is the theme of the five 
day meeting of teachers, school admin 
istrators, parents and others concerned 
with children aged two to 12 


Sessions will feature talks on child 
development and welfare, education 
and international relations. Discussion 
periods will be held on three subjects 
research children, 
and skills. At the conference will be an 
materials and books about 


affecting creativity 
exhibit of 
children. Registrants will have 
tunities to work with equipment and 
participate in lab- 


oppor 


materials and to 
oratory groups with leaders in several 
fields. 


[he conference registration is $12; 
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student fee, $4.50. No 
provision is made for single-day reg- 


undergraduate 


istration 


FILM MATERIAL 

For a new catalog listing hundreds 
of new titles of film write to Swank 
Motion Pictures, 621 North Skinker, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri. Additions to the 
catalog this Walt 
Disney film, dozens of religious pic- 


year include new 
tures, new industrial film and hundreds 
of educational film. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ISSUE GUIDEBOOK 


“Pointers for the Local Association,” 
a booklet published by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
provides classroom teachers with in 
formation about the organization and 
development of effective local profes 


+] 


sional education associations and_ the 
organization and activities of DCT 
Che 47-page booklet is filled with o1 
ganizational hints, and offers samples 
ot how such a move is effected. Also 


listed in the publication are the re 


sponsibilities of a classroom teacher 

Copies of the booklet are availabl 
from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 25 


cents each, with a 10 percent discount 
for two to nine copies, and 20 per 
cent for 10 or more copies 


BOOK DESCRIBES 
K. C. TEACHERS CLUB 


“Local Color, 


1957-58,” a summary 
of projects completed under the Local 
Recognition Program 
NEA Department of 
Teachers and the state de 


Project spon 
sored by the 
Classroom 
partments, features a program of the 
Kansas City Teachers Club. 

The booklet, published by the De 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, 


tation 


asserts that through its orien 
program, the kKansas_ City 
Teachers Club introduces new teachers 
to professional organizations at local, 
state and national levels. 

Copies of the 
for 25 cents from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


booklet are available 


COLUMN LAUDS 
ENGLISH TEACHER 


“Is it keeping a diary that has giver 


you your delicately whimsical style 
If so, would that many more diaries 
were kept.” 

These words, Clarissa Start, colum 
nist for the St Post-Dispatch, 


said in a recent column, were written 


Louis 


on her theme paper in Freshman Eng 
lish by her teacher, Miss Lura Lewis, 
when a student at Missouri University 
The columnist went on to say that a 
few warm words at the bottom of a 
page can have a far-reaching influence 
on students. 

At one point in her story, Clarissa 


Start said, “Some kind word you pencil 
at the bottom of a page may be re- 
membered for years. You may think 
you are talking to 


frequently—well as they 


yourself, but 
disguise the 


fact—the students are listening.” 


SCIENCE MANUAL 

“Sponsor Handbook,” a manual sup 
Science Clubs of America, 
contains information about the latest 


plied by 


methods of spotting and developing 


young people who evidence aptitude 


for science 
Copies of the 
from Science Clubs of America, 1719 


N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


* 
events 


DECEMBER 
3 Arts and Science Week, University 
Columbia, Dec. 3-6, 


booklet are $1 eacl 


ot Missouri, 


1958. 

8 Central Missouri Schoolmasters 
Dinner Meeting, St. Elizabeth, 
Dec. 8, 1958. 


26 National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 


Science, Annual Joint Meeting, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 26-30, 
1958. 

28 National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, New York, N. Y., 


Dec. 28-30, 1958. 
29 Speech Association of America 


and the American Educational 
Theatre Association, Joint Meet- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois, Dec. 29-31 
1958. 

JANUARY 


8 Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, University of Missouri, Co 
lumbia, January 8-10, 1959 

19 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators, University of Mis- 

Columbia, Jan. 19-20, 1959 


souri, 


FEBRUARY 
5 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, South Central Regional Con 


ference, Lincoln, Nebraska, Feb 
5-7, 1959 

7 National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 43rd Annual 
Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb 
7-11, 1959 

14 American Association of School 
Administrators, Annual Corve1 
tion, Atlantic City, N . Feb. 14 


18, 1959, 


28 Department of Elementary School 


Principals, Annual Meeting, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Feb. 28-March 4, 
1959 
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RETIREES HONORED Sweet Springs (1958) C. J. Koestet the Nebraska State Education A 


Two retiring teachers were honored Thayer (1950) O. L. Schuster ciation, will open the fourth genet 
at a special reception recently at lrenton (1943) S. M. Rissler session, at 10:00 a m. on Sat 
Pleasant Hill. Troy Claude Brown Following Miss Grosvenor’s greet 

Charles Woody, vocational agricul Winfield (1944) C. V. Irvin Margaret Stevenson, executive 
ture instructor for 17 years, and Miss tary of the NI \ De artment of ( 
{fda Misner, elementary teacher for INSTRUCTION room Teachers, will speak to 
eight years, were the retirees. Patrons CONFERENCE SET ticipants 
of the community turned out for the ee oe ee oe ee 
reception and presented gitts to both FOR FEBRUARY urday with a banquet at 7:00 
teachers \ Regional Instructional Conference turing William Shannon. executive « 

for Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla retary of the National School B 
homa and Texas has been set for Feb Association, as guest speaker 


lOO% NEA Enrollment ruary 25-28, 1959, in Oklahoma City rr Sadi , sii iy? 
Che meeting is sponsored by the NEA : ‘- sadier, Lape s\uirardeau 
The National Education Association in cooperation with state education as aR whe cComserenct 


has reported the following systems as sociations, and will be of a similar na 


having 100% enrollment of faculties ture to those held in other regions of COLLEGE OFFERS 
he figure at the right of the city in the nation EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


dicates these schools have been en Headquarters for the meeting is the 
rolled since the indicated year. Biltmore Hotel. “Focus on Quality Che Teachers College at ki 
Missouri has a membership goal of leaching of All Children” is the con is offering an all expense e 
17,500 for the current term. If you ference theme tour from Kansas City to Hawaii, June 
haven't enrolled in your National Edu Registration will begin the first day, 25-July 15. This tour includes two d 
cation Association, do so today. Send February 25, at 4 p. m., and a keynot« in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
your enrollments to National [Educa speaker and a friendship hour will Salt Lake City. The trip from | 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., highlight the initial dav’s activities Angeles is made by plan feturt 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. dues \ Missouri teacher. Margaret space on the Lurline for twenty i 
$10.00 Schowengerdt, will serve with Ine been secured 
On October 16 Missouri enrollments Gingerich of Oklahoma as honorary Information and details may 
were 2,533 ahead of the same date for co-chairmen for the convention. Both cured from G. H. Jamison, Kirk 
last year. women are NEA Executive Commit 
Congratulations to the following dis tee members 


tricts upon achieving this professional Some 600 delegates from the five STUDY USE OF 
goal states are expected for the conference TEACHERS’ TIME 


District and Year Superintendent Each state appointed a committee to 
Adair Co. Rural Schools select up to 120 persons to represent Phe Department ft  Classro 
Chester Purvis the state at the meeting Teachers of the National Educat 

Alton (since 1951) Walter D. England Missouri and Texas committees ari \ssociation, conducted a study c 

Ash Grove (1948) Victor B. Lowe working together in planning the con ierence devoted to “The Utilization o 

Blackwater (1957) Mrs. Grover Meeket ference banquet. Other states are in leacher Time,” at NEA headquarter 

Bogard (1953) Marion D. Suge charge of different aspects of the con in Washington, D. C., November 28 

Bonne Terre (1948) Howard M. Terry vention 29 

Carrollton (1958) W. L. Adams One representative from each stat: Commenting on the two-day « 

Couch (Myrtle) (1951) is to serve on the report and summary ference, DCT President Ewald Turner 
Hanford England committee, the press committee and who is a teacher in the Pendlet 

Elsberry H. L. Purdin the exhibits committes Ore.. schools, said 

Eugene (1958) William E. Booth 


“Classroom teachers are continua 


Fredericktown (1954) TEACHERS TO MEET faced with new developments in a 


Norval P. Schaete 


5 J ‘ rf y ‘ must lead 
Holland (1951) L. N. Kinder AT LINCOLN world of change. They “ig 
1 co 1 i sno ing 0 country now I 
Hornersville (1958) fom Park rhe annual South Central Regiona way in wing oul intry i 
Houston Cons (1952) Conference, sponsored by the Depart can do a more effective Job ot ed . 
1 ig s vuth 
ames Holland ment o assroom eachers of the ” 
J Holl t of Cl Teacl f tl mg = 3 
Humansville Edde Pope National Education Association, will “This conference will give 
Ironton (1946) H. Ek. Grayum take place February 5-7, 1959, at the sentative classroom teacher 
Kennett (1949) Hi. Byron Masterson Hotel Lincoln in Lincoln, Nebraska over the nation an opportu 
Kirksville (1957) ©. Wayne Phillips The Conference will officially get together to establish criteria 
Kirkwood \. L. Crow under way at 10:00 a. m. on Friday isfactory working conditior r te 
Lamar (1948) r. R. Windes February 6. At this first general ses ers and to enumerate the essential re 
Latour (1958) .. E. C. Lowery sion, Ewald Turner, president of the sponsibilities of a professional teac] 
Lexington (1957) L. H. Bell NEA Department of Classroom Teac! : 
: : , : Helen Ericson, Kansa City " 
Lincoln County Cleo Scheer ers will speak to the group B toll Wel 
< F ' ‘ . 1 , suena Stolperyg ebster Te 
Linden (1958) Paul Keith Grace Gardner, DCT Unesco Chait . 
- > ’ . tended this onterence t “\ 
Macon (1956) Laurence E. Phelps man, will preside at a Unesco Luncl . “a? 
. ka . . . . . with approximately “UY other te 
Madison (1956) Virgil R. Turnbull eon, another feature of Friday’s activ v ; 7 
: - and to work out some gu 
Marshall (1947) \. H. Bueket ities. Following the luncheon the sec sonal 
a . tcac ers everywoere 
Miami (1954) \rtie Weeks ond general session will center on 
Midway (Stark City) (1947) panel discussion on “Utilization of rhe group has neentrates 
Paul Mitchell Teacher Time.” problems as 1) the tin illotme 
Mt. Vernon (1947) ...Charles A. Sloan \ Local Association Clinic and dis quired for efficient teacher prepar 
Novinger (1958) Elmer D. Harpham cussion session are scheduled for the tion in the various subject areas al 
Osceola (1951) J. B. Remington third general meeting Friday evening grade levels; 2) class size best suite 
a * ’ . ? ] ”? ] rye 7 
Platte City (1958) L. C. Skelton Afterwards the Lincoln Teachers Asso to effective classroom lea 
Perryville (1958) C. O. Hall ciation will give a reception for the role of non-instructional activit ul 
Silex Clement B. Fox participants 4) the use of secretarial service at 
Slater (1947) Ira Grubb Josephine Grosve nor, preside nt ot mechanical aids 
DECEMBER, 1958 ®: 








MARK TWAIN INSTITUTE 
OPENS IN JUNE 


Robert D. Snyder, Superintendent of 
the Parkway School District, has been 
appointed Director of the Mark Twain 
Summer Institute for the 1959 summer 
session. Dr. Snyder will serve as con- 
Board of Directors of 
between now and the 


sultant to the 
the Institute 
opening of the session on June a. 
The Mark Twain Summer Institute 
will be a summer program of study 
for 200 academically able secondary 
school sudents in the St. Louis metro- 
politan area. Classes will be held at 
the Clayton High School. The courses 
offered will in no case duplicate exactly 
the content and level of regular High 
School courses. In both material and 
method the program will be designed 
to challenge gifted students under the 
leadership of master teachers 
Students will be selected on the 
basis of their school record, recom- 
mendation of their principal and by 
results of a screening examination. De- 
fining the scholarship aid provided, it 
was stated that, “Scholarship aid will 
be awarded on the basis of need. In 
some instances commuting costs will 
be taken into consideration. The 
recipients will also be 
eligible to book aid 
Evidence of family support, earnestness 
on the part of the student to help sup- 
port himself, will be important factors 


scholarship 
receive text 


in making awards.” 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr 
Robert D. Snyder, Director, Mark 
Twain Summer Institute, 7530 Mary 
iand Avenue, Clayton 5, Missouri. 


YOUTH GUIDE 
PUBLISHED 


“Living Around the Clock,” a guide 
for youth and parents in their efforts to 
determine acceptable patterns of be- 
havior, has been published and distri- 
buted by the Springfheld Public 
Schools. 

Written 
and parents in Springfield, the booklet 
contains a wealth of ideas which may 
be used by student councils, classes, 
PTA units and non-school 
groups in the community as a basis 


by hundreds of students 


various 


for further discussions 

Secondary school students and teach 
ers as well as sixth graders and ele 
mentary teachers received copies. 

Dr. A. M. 


the task of coordinating the efforts of 


\lexander was assigned 


many groups in formulating the guide 

With the assistance of the Citizen 
ship Committee of the Springteld 
Community Teachers Association, Dr 
\lexander named a committee com 


posed of students, teachers, parents 


and leaders in many youth organi- 
zations. 
The guide which consists of 28 


pages, includes sections on “Living 
Around the Clock’ in the home, the 
church, the school, and the community 

with personal interests and problems 


Among the personal interests and 
problems treated are: personal appear- 
ance, health and physical fitness, home- 
reading, television and_ radio, 


telephone, dating, movies, social events, 


work, 


allowances, athletic events, and trans- 
portation. 


BUILDING CRITICISM 
ANSWERED 


The American Association of School 
Administrators and the National 
School Public Relations Association 
have produced a packet aimed at pre- 
paring school officials to counteract 
claims of outsiders that school con- 
struction and administration are poorly 
handled. 

Titled “Bargains, 
Schoolhouses,” the packet is comprised 
of five timely articles which have ap- 
peared in national publications in de- 


Basements and 


fense of the public schools. 
Among the titles are “Cheap Schools 
Cost the Most,” from Parents’ Maga- 


zine; “Bargain Basement Education Is 
No Bargain,” from Coronet; “Those 
Fairy Tales About Palaces,” from 


NEA Journal; “Report from the Grass- 
Roots,” from Saturday Review; and 
“The Frightening Challenge of Rus- 
sia’s Schools,” from Look. 

The packet sells for 50 cents, or 
three packets for $1.25, and is avail- 
able from National School Public Re- 
lations Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
OFFERED IN ST. LOUIS 


\ series of educational 
offered by the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety is underway in St. Louis 

Sponsored by the 


programs 


Famous-Bart 
Company, the programs are held from 
9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. every day except 
Sunday in the basement of the west 
wing of Jefferson Memorial Building 
in Forest Park, St. Louis. 

\dmission to the classes is free, and 
school classes, scout troops or any 
group of 20 to 40 children may attend 
\t the Memorial Building, pupils may 
see museum items such as Daniel 
Boone’s musket or Lewis and Clark’s 
telescope, and hear talks on subjects 
ranging from [Indian legends to stories 
of the old West. 

The educational program began its 
tenth year in September, 1958, and has 
seen an attendance growth of from 
6,500 the first year to 23,115 during 
last year 

For an appointment write Missouri 
Historical Society, Jefferson Memorial 
Building, Forest Park, St. Louis 12 


ADMINISTRATORS TEST 
MEASURES ABILITY 

A new research technique for test 
ing abilities of potential public school 
administrators has been designed by 
the Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity, with financial support of the 
U. S. Office of Education 


Under the new plan, a potential ad- 
ministrator is placed in the administra- 
handle a 
tasks he 


tor’s chair and asked to 
Variety of representative 
would face as the new administrator 
Che problems are presented by means 
of motion pictures and tape record 


memoranda and reports 


ings, letters, 

Immediate emphasis in the project 
is on problems of elementary school 
administration. The actual “test” takes 
five days to administer. The person in 
f the new principal is thor- 


the role « 
oughly briefed on the nature of the 
simulated school system and the com 
munity of which it is a part. He is 
given all the details any new, incoming 
principal would get, presented in realis- 
tic fashion 

The new principal is handed a sheaf 
of mail, reports, notes and telephone 


messages, and must act on them ll 
: 


the details he must handle are items 


found on a practicing school prin 


cipal’s desk 





EXPRESSES SATISFACTION 
September 11, 1958 

Missouri State Teachers 

\ssociation 

Group Accident and Sickness 

Insurance 

Dear Sirs 

Relative to MSTA Group Insurance 

I want to express my appreciation 

for the prompt and fair handling of 

weekly indemnity 

hospitalization 

current 


my claim and 
during my _ recent 
here in Farmington and 
stay at home 

Being a teacher we know vacation 
time can be a pretty slim time, and 
when there is a family at home who 
need help surely does 
help 

I expect to go back to teaching 


Insurance 


soon 

\gain thank you 
Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Anna Lee 


802 S J efferson 


Brickey 


Farmington, Mo 











BOOK DISCUSSES 
ECONOMICS 
The economic education of school 
administrators usually is not at all 
satisfactory, claims Meno Lovenstein, 
author of booklet, 
and the Educational Administrator.” 
The booklet, sixth in the School 


a new “Economics 


Community Development Study Mono 
graph Series, suggests that economics 
can be taught simply, in terms of thre¢ 
families of ideas—scarcity, flows and 
systems. Says the author: “The school 
administrator who approaches _ the 
subject of economics as a system ol 
ideas will comprehend that the prin 
are real and 
practical and have a profound bearing 


ciples he is studying 


on his special work.” 
Copies are available for $2 from the 

College of Education of Ohio Staté 

University, Columbus, Ohio 
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UNpDER FIRE different qualities of strength and dependability stand out. 


Back of the policies of the Missouri State Teachers Association group plan 
for life insurance one finds a strong, stable company that has met its every 
obligation for over a quarter of a century with benefits to teachers amounting to 
over a million dollars . . . the North American Life Insurance Company 


of Chicago. 


Not only is MSTA Insurance reliable but it is also imminently practical. It 
provides an opportunity for you to arrange your life insurance program on a 
low cost basis when the need for protection is most urgent. 


It also provides for conversion without evidence of insurability to a 
special level premium plan of life insurance available only to the members of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association. 

And best of all, annual premiums are as low as $5.37 per thousand dollars. 

For further information fill out the form below and send it to the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo 





Missouri State Teachers Association 
THIS COUPON NOW Columbia, Missouri 


Insurance Plan for members 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 





Please send me additional information about MSTA’s Group Life 
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FOREIGN TEACHING JOBS 
Foreign teaching posts will be avail- 


able in Army-operated f 


\merican children in Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan and Okinawa during the 


1959-60 school year. 

Most vacancies will be for elemen- 
tary teachers experienced in primary 
grades. Secondary teachers in two ma 
jor fields also will be needed, and op- 
portunities usually exist for school li- 
brarians, guidance counselors and 
dormitory supervisors. A limited num 
ber of administrative positions are ex- 
pected. 

Qualifications 
degree, teacher training and two years 


include a_ bachelor’s 
experience. Government transportation 
is furnished and rent-free living quar- 
ters are available in most areas. Salary 
for the instructional staff is $415 
monthly. The duty is one year. 


Inquiries may be made to: Teacher 
Recruitment, Commanding Officer, 
U. S. Army Engineers, Kansas City 
District, 911 Walnut’ Street, Kansas 


City 6, Mo. Attention: Givilian Per 


sonnel Officer 


schools for 





WANTED: Retired 


Women Teachers 
for Science—Biology—Chemistry. One Eng- 
lish and one Social Science. High School or 
Junior College level. The school year of 
1958-59. 

Laurence C. Jones 
PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 








ana University 


ADMINISTRATOR 
HONORED 


Blackhurst, St. Charles 
Schools, was 


Stephen 
Superintendent of 
honored recently by members of the 
board of education for his long service 
record with schools there. The super- 
intendent was called “Efficient, cooper- 
ative and modest,” and it was said that 
“No man is more deserving of this 
great honor,” 

The commendation came at a ded- 
icatory ceremony for the new Black- 
hurst school, named in honor of the 
administrator 


BOOK EVALUATES 
READING EXPERIMENTS 


“Improving the Teaching of Read- 
ing by Teacher Experimentation,” is 
the title of a new bulletin issued by the 
School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

The publication is an outgrowth’ of 
a sttidy the university made in con- 
nection with methods of 
teaching reading. The booklet contains 


improved 


charts and discusses the 
experimentation: word 
study, reading in the content fields, ex 
reading, helping the 
capped reader and reading in the high 


tables and 
live areas ol 


tensive handi- 


school 

The booklet costs $1 from the Indi- 
Bookstore, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 








Specialist 16MM 
Sound Projector 





SPECIALIST 


(SPESH’AL-IST) n. A concern that specializes in a 
particular field of study, professional work. 


Hoover Bros. Inc. Are Specialists 
in the Field of Audio Visual Education 


COMPLETE SALES—SERVICE—RENTAL FACILITIES 


HOOVER BROTHERS, INC. 


1020 Oak Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Phone VIctor 2-6720 





Specialist Filmstrip 
& Slide Projector 
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TWO MUSIC TEACHER 
GROUPS ORGANIZE 

School music educators in Northerr 
Missouri have formed two new teacher 
organizations. 

\t a meeting in Maryville, the fol- 
lowing officers were selected for th 
Northwest Missouri Music Educators 
Association: William G. Mack, Gal- 
latin, president; Lee Schneider, Tarkio 
vice-president; and Dr. John Smay, 
Maryville, secretary-treasurer. 

Officers of the Northeast 
Music Educators Association are Don 
Shippee, Kirksville, president; Herschel 
Burris, Monroe City, first vice-presi- 
dent; Harold Cleveland, Montgomery 
City, 
Mrs. Virginia Drain, Macon, vocal vice- 
president; and Dick Perkins, Milan 
secretary-treasurer. 

Both organizations will affiliate witl 
the state music organization. 


Missouri 


band-orchestra vice-president 


BOOKLET RECOUNTS 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


\ publication tracing the growth and 
development of the St. Louis Normal 


School, “One Hundred Years of 
Teacher Education in the St. Louis 
Public School System,” has been pre 


pared to commemorate the anniversary 
in St. Louis. 

Che 86-page booklet reveals the earl) 
history of the school’s beginning and 
teacher college 
ment which began in 1904 and cul 
minated in the establishment of Harris 


describes the move 


Teachers College. 

The author of the publication, Dr 
Mendel E. Branom, says in his pre 
face, “The detailed history of the St 
Louis Normal School 
framework for understanding and ap 
preciating the Normal School Move 
ment of the United States. The gener- 


provides _ th 


alized pattern for one school was the 
generalized pattern for all.” 


EXPERTS STUDY FIELD 

OF SPEECH CORRECTION 
Correctionists: The Com- 
petencies They Need for the Work 
They Do” is a new publication by the 
U. S. Office of Education. It includes 
a study made by a group of experts 


“Speech 


on qualification and preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children 
The study found that 


rectionists need skill in using survey 


speech cor 
and referral procedures to locate chil- 
dren with speech handicaps, must have 
knowledge about 
should 


extensive technical 


speech disorders and under- 
stand the basic philosophies of pres- 
ent-day education. 

They must function as members 0! 
community teams aiding children and 
should have better professional train- 
ing than is now being offered, the re- 
port also points out. 
costs 45 
Printing 


The 77-page publication 
cents from the Government 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL SALARIES 
BOOKLET AVAILABLE 

\ new 24-page booklet “Financing 
Professional Salaries for Professional 
Teachers” prepared by the NEA is 
now being distributed by the MSTA 

The attractive pamphlet is one of the 
best that has ever been prepared in 
this area. It deals with the number of 
teachers we need, why we have a 
teacher shortage, how salaries in Mis 
sour: compare with the other states, 
steps that are necessary to increase 
teachers’ pay and an estimate of the 
amount of funds that it would take 

The publication should be in _ the 
hands of school board members, PTA 
leaders, civic leaders, community 
teacher association committees, admin- 
istrators and anyone that its interested 
in improving the educational program 
of this state 

Write your Missouri Stat 


\ssociation for a copy today 


Teachers 


HAY FELLOWSHIPS 


Qualified public secondary school 


teachers in Missouri are eligible to ap 
ply for about 60 fellowships for 1959 
60 

The program includes studies in hu 
manities at the University of Chicago 
or Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern 
and Yale Universities. Qualifications 
include at least five years highschool 
teaching experience, with at least two 


in the present system; age at time ot 
application may not exceed 50 

The stipend will be equal to the sal 
ary a teacher would normally receive 
from his employing school system, but 
in no case shall it exceed $4,500. In 
formation is available from the Di 
rector of John Hay Fellows Program, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


PAPER FEATURES 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


\ Missouri school administrator was 
featured recently in the Sunday Pic 
tures section of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch 

The feature article illustrated how 
Hugo E. Beck, 
Schools in the Bayless district, runs the 


1000-pupil school system which has a 


Superintendent of 


million-dollar budget annually 

In the story, Beck was portrayed as 
a far-sighted administrator who has 
“special” 


} 


i as 


initiated many features for the 
student in his school system, suc 
instruction tor 


phy sics and algebra 


advanced eighth-graders, remedial u 


struction for those slightly behind the 
rest ot the class and teaching ol 


French to pupils in the fourth grade 


POSITIONS OPEN 
IN SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


Fifty outstanding science and mathe 


matics teachers will participate in the 


Fourth \cademic Year Institut 
High School Science and Mathemat s 
September 1, 1959 to June 1 « 
8, 1960, at Oklahoma State | 
in Stillwater 


Sponsored by the National Scien 


Foundation, the program provid 
stipe nds of $3,000 to $3,000 ] Sei 
to $360 for each dependent up t 
travel expenses, tuition and a book al 
lowance 

Additional information is availab 
trom Dr lames H Zant Directo 
National Science Foundation, Okl 


homa State University, Stillwater 


STUDY RELEASED ON 
BLOCK-TIME CLASSES 
Almost mnie tth ol tie natiol 
it aioneen: Sa r "§ Ott 
kducation study 


ind the Core Program in the Juni 


High School,” indicates 

Vhe 70 ig publication 
among the jumior high schools re 
ing, 31 percent have block-time class« 
the juntor-senior high s« 
12 percent Block-time cla ‘ ere 
found more often in lat 
small schools, and more of 
in grade 7 than grade & 


than grade 9 

Che booklet is tor sal the Sur 
intendent of Documents, | s. Go 
ment Printing Office, Wa 
1). ¢ for 35 cents 
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Yes, indeed.. 


with lunch! 


.Seven-Up 
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UNIVERSITY OFFERS 
FREE FILM LIST 


Some 3,500 titles are listed in a 
free catalog of film published by the 
Visual Education Department of the 
University of Missouri’s Division of 


Continuing Education. 


Film for elementary, secondary and 
college subjects are available from the 
film library at the University, one of 
the most modern in the Middle West 
Any of the film 
may be rented at low rates by schools, 
clubs and other 
Transportation is furnished both 


listed in the catalog 


churches, organiza 
tions 
Ways at no cost 


Inquiries should be sent to the Vis 
ual Education Department, 23 Jesse 
Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Mo 


TEACHER GRANTS 

AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
The third annual Academic Year In- 

stitute for teachers of chemistry, math- 

ematics and physics will begin at the 

start of the 1959 year at the 

University of Michigan. 


school 


Grants $3,000, a $300 


allowance for each dependent and book 


consisting of 


and travel allowances will be made to 
50 teachers 








When you 


cook better... live better... Electrically! 


“It’s like having a whole staff of chefs 
cook dinner for you . . .” That’s what 








craic” 


homemakers say after they try one of the 
new automatic electric ranges. 


And you'll agree with them! Imagine a 
wonderful world where all the work 

and worry of cooking is gone forever— 
with an electric range that almost thinks 
for itself. Time and temperature controls 
cook delicious meals without your even 
having to watch . . 
—cook better electrically. 


. when you live better 


See the new electric ranges at your 
dealer's right away .. . and 


LIVE BETTER...E/ectrically 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Information is available 
Freeman D 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


SCaw, 


AAAAAA 


MRS. CHESTER R. 
SHEPHARD 

Mrs Shephard 
Mae Estes), 43, music assistant in the 
Kansas City died Aug 
30. 

She taught at Bolivar 
Joplin, Adrian, Pine Tree, West Plains, 
Humansville, 


Chester R ( Jessie 
Public schools, 
previously 


Farmington, Corpus 


Christi, Texas, and Waukeegan, TI 
linois 

I M Basye, a science teacher at 
Lee’s Summit, was killed in a grade 


crossing accident, Oct. 10 


MARIAN L. BREWSTER 

Marian | 
chological services staff of the Kansas 
City public schools, died Oct. 8. She 
has been 


3rewster, on the psy- 


associated with this system 


for the past 27 years 
ELIZABETH KATHRYN 
HENRY 
Elizabeth Kathryn Henry, 61, a 
teacher in the Columbia public schools 
for 30 years until her retirement last 
March, died Oct. 11 in Kansas City. 


JESSE E. WRENCH 
Jesse E. Wrench, 76, 
sor of history at the University of Mis 


retired profes 


souri, died unexpectedly at his home, 
Oct. 14. Professor Wrench, one of the 
best known members of the faculty at 
the University, served for 42 years 


A. S. DUCKWORTH 

‘e.3 curator of the 
Southeast State College 
museum since 1926, died Sept. 29. 


Duckworth, 95, 
Missouri 


MISS K. M. BRUNJES 

Miss Kk. M. 
died Oct. 24 
years ago she 


3runjes, 85, Cole Camp, 
Before retiring several 
school in Mis- 


from 


taught 
souri following her 
Central State College 


graduation 


PERRY T. WYRICK 

Wyrick, 77, of Iberia died 
Oct. 19. For about 15 years he taught 
in Miller, Pulaski and 


ties 


Perry 1 


Camden coun 


MRS. HATTIE MAY FRY 

Mrs. Hattie May Fry, 70, a former 
school teacher at Appleton City, died 
recently at her Oklahoma 
City. 


home in 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


from Dr. 
Miller, 1018 Angell Hall, 
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RITENOUR STUDIES 
SECONDARY PROGRAM 

An extended study of the real pur- 
poses and aims of secondary education 
in the Ritenour School District began 
October 13, when Dr. Charles A. Lee, 
professor of education at Washington 
University, opened a series of meet- 
ings. 

Dr. Lee spoke on “The Scope, Pur 
Secondary 
James A. 


pose and Function of 
Schools in Our Society.” 
superintendent in 


Painter, assistant 


charge of secondary education, ar- 
ranged the study in which 140 sec- 
ondary teachers are participating 
Purpose of this study is to consider 
carefully the real aims of education in 
the Ritenour School District based on 
its needs, Mr. Painter said. 


HOMEMAKING PROGRAMS 

\ new booklet 
U. S. Office of Education, “Homemak- 
Adults,” 


is designed for persons in departments 


published by the 
ing Education Programs for 


of education who have responsibility 
for administering and developing adult 
programs 

Material in the book 
types of 


includes 
adult 
programs in use, dis- 


glimpses at several 
homemaking 
cusses setting up a homemaking curric- 
ulum and carries the entire program 
through to its finish. Information for 
the booklet was secured through ques 
tionnaires circulated among state su- 
pervisors and others connected with 
the homemaking programs 

Copies of the book are 25 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


BOOK DISCUSSES 
FIRE INSURANCE 

How do school districts whose busi- 
ness Officials are members of the Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials of 
the U. S. and Canada develop and 
operate their fire insurance problems? 

This is the problem dealt with in a 
booklet, “Fire Insurance Principles and 
Practices in School Districts Employ- 
ing Nationally Affiliated Business Of- 
ficials.”’ 

The preface of the publication indi- 
cates that seven school fires occur each 
day in the U. S. and Canada. The re- 


mainder of the book is a series of 


questions, answers and graphs con 
cerning the fire insurance rate prob- 
lem 

Copies of the booklet are $2 from 
ASBO Executive Secretary, 1010 
Church Street, Evanston, III 


FOUR ROADS 
TO GRADUATION 


Four types of diplomas may be is- 
sued in Pocatello, Idaho, in connection 
with a new four-track curriculum pro- 
gram for junior and senior high school 
Students. Superintendent of 
Gerald Wallace has sought permission 


Schools 


DECEMBER, 1958 


from the State board of education to 


make this differentiation in diplomas 
The tracks in the new system are 


1. Standard, which offers courses re 


quired by the state board of education 


for high school graduation 


2. Technical, which offers, in ad 


dition to minimum requirements, pro 
grams for vocational, commercial, o1 
technical education 

3. Academic, which meets rigid re 
quirements for college entrance 


4. Scholastic, 


which provides a pro 


little 





gram for gifted students in math, set 
ence, literature, history, art, electron 
and other elds 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON GIFTED STUDENTS 


School systems which put too hig! 
a premium on the “well round 
youth” may be discouraging 
vilted students, says a report release 
by the National Education Associat 

The report details the tindings of a 
nationwide conterence om tive gritte 


——— 


ROCKING HORSE 


TO MAKE FOR TREE ORNAMENTS and little presents. 
1-Teacher cuts out horse above. 2-Traces the outline on 


stiff cardboard. This is your pattern. 3-Fold 4%x7 
cardboard in two. On this trace pattern. Cut 
ew HORIZONS out except at hinges X and Y. 4-Color 
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We hope proves helpful 


ad ? el ? 
18 iggestior 
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with crayons or paint; and then glue 
Psi on bright sequins or gay papers. &-Tie on 
7 package of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum— 


this makes it a real present. 


Always a refreshing treat! 







The delicious 
flavor and smooth, 
natural chewing of 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum help give 


you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 














CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 39th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 








Don’t Miss the Boat 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities 
never so great! Calls are pouring in on us 
from as fine schools as can be found in all 
the U.S.A. Don’t put it off—-write us today, 


HUGHES Teachers 25 BE. Jackson Blvd 
Agency Chicago 4, Ill. 








EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugo- 

slavia, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, 

and Ireland. A low-priced, different kind 

of trip for the young in spirit who don't 

want to be herded around. 

Also sherter trips: 4-9 weeks-3 age groups. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia (Box 8) Pasadena, Calif. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers au- 
thors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully 
designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your manuscripts 
directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Whittier 489 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 








FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 

Crowded Out 

Satellites, Schools and Survival! 

Education 1957 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

The Challenge 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and 

Their Schools 

Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of American Pub. Ed. 

The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 

No Teacher Alone 

The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 

Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 











sponsored by the N.E.A. and financed 
by Carnegie Corporation. The 160- 
page book is titled “The Identification 
and Education of the Academically 
Talented Student in the American 
Secondary School.” 

Designed for teachers, principals and 
school board members as well as lay 
citizens, the report delves into identi 





listed below is in 


The material 
tended only for teachers or other adults 
children. Our ad 
these 


who work with 
vertisers 
particular items to children. Use the 
coupon in each issue as quickly as pos 


prefer not to send 


sible to keep up to date with the 


newest material now awaiting your 


request 


63. Brochure gives the itineraries of 
four 12-country tours to Europe for 
the summer of 1959. It has 20 pages 
and is well illustrated. (Caravan Tours, 
Inc.) 

27. Posture Posters set of 5— de 
signed for use in the classroom to il 
lustrate the principles of healthful 
posture. (American Seating Company) 

29. Army Occupations and You. A 
well-indexed handbook (312 pages) ol 
the Army’s ten occupational areas, 
with related civilian jobs. Designed to 
help your people plan their careers. 
Intended for guidance counseling work 
with students and reference for both 
(Department of the Army) 


30. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. Written especially for the us« 
of principals, 


coaches and teachers 


guidance counselors, 
\ source book of 





yours 
for the 











heation techniques and covers curric- 
ulum considerations in math, English 
modern languages, science and _ the 
social studies 

Copies of the book may be obtaine 
for $1.50 by Project on the 
Academically Talented, NEA, 120] 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington ¢ 


EP < 


writing 


dK! 


ideas and suggestions which will assist 





in tailor-making the military guidance 
program in the light of students needs 
and local resources. (Department oi 


the Army) 


33. Brochure which outlines the as 
sistance available to persons who have 
written or who are considering writing 
a manuscript and who wish to know 
how to go about having it published 
(Greenwich Book Publishers) 


39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
for manuscript and cursive writing. For 
lower grades. One copy only to a 
(Noble and Noble Publishers, 


teache! 
Inc.) 


49. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
\frica 
cost tor twenty countries in seventy 


Describes itinerary and gives 


days, summer 1959. (Europe Summer 


ours) 


50. Special Agent—A 


toon (comic-style) narrative on Rail 


16-page car- 


road Police activities in protecting lives 
and property, and promoting safety 
Thirty copies per teacher, with one 
Study Plan 
Railroads) 


(Association of American 


| SEND FOR TH SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


? 


63 27. 29 30 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City . 


Enrollment: Boys . 





State 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each 


33 39 49 50 


Grade 


Missouri 


Girls . re eaES es ' 
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Missouri Music Educators University 


of Missouri 


Association Clinic Schedule Jonuary 6-30 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 8: 
8:30 Registration—Jesse Hall Lobby 
10:00-11:00 General Session—Jesse Auditorium 
10:00-11:00 Honors Band Organization—Larg« 
Ballroom (S.U.)—Ben Markley 
11:00-12:00 Honors Band Clinic—Large Ballroom 
(S.U.)—James Neilson, Clinician 
1:30- 2:15 Camdenton Choir Concert—Jesse Audi 
torium—Wilby Rice, Conductor 
Choral Clinic—Gene Kinney, Clinician 
—Jesse Auditorium 
2:30- 4:30 Honors Band Clinic—Large Ballroom 
(S.U.)—James Neilson, Clinician 
2:30- 4:30 Studio Teachers Piano Clinic 
1:30- 5:30 Marching Clinic—Jesse Auditorium 
Charles Emmons, Clinician 


he 
we 
— 
we 
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8:00 CONCERT SERIES—Jesse Auditorium 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 9: 
8:30 Registration—J]esse Lobby 


g:00-10:00 Brass Clinic—Jesse Band Room 
James Neilson, Clinician 
g:00-10:00 Studio Teachers Vocal Clinic 
10:00-11:00 General Session—Jesse Auditorium 
10:00-11:00 All-State Chorus Organization—Large 
Ballroom, (S.U.)—Wilby Rice 
11:00-12:00 All-State Chorus Clinic—Large Ballroom 
(S.U.) 
1:go- 2:15 Chillicothe Band Concert—]ess« 
\uditorium—Frank Fendort, 
Conducto1 
:go- 3:00 Forum on Problems of Music Supe 
visors—Small Ballroom, (S.U.) 
Aleta Runkle, Chairman 
Band Clinic—Jesse Auditorium—J]James 
Neilson, Clinician 
2:g30- 4:30 All-State Choral Clinic—Large Ballroom 
(S.U.) 
:go- 5:30 ©=Percussion Clinic—Jesse Band Room 
Missouri University Concert—]esse 
Auditorium 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 10: 
8:30 Registration 
g:g0-12:00 Elementary Music Workshop (for class 
room teachers)—Large Ballroom 
Martha White, Clinician 
g:30-10:30 String Clinic—Small Ballroom (S.U.) 
g:00-11:00 Student Members Session—Lansing 
Bulgin, State Chairman 
10:30-11:00 Missouri String Teachers Association 
susiness Meeting—S. Ballroom—Paul 
Koenig, President 
11:00-12:00 MMEA Business Meeting—]esse 
\uditorium 
1:30- 3:30 Elementary Music Workshop Continues 
Large Ballroom—Martha White, 
Clinician 
1:g0- 3:30 College Music Division—Ralph Hart, 
Chairman 
1:30- 2:15 Raytown Orchestra Concert—]ess« 
\uditorium—Bob Schupp, Conductor 
2:g30- 4:30 Orchestra Clinic—Jesse Auditorium 
2:30- 4:30 Studio Teachers Woodwind Clinic 
Jesse Band Room 
5:30 Banquet—Large Ballroom 


te 
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EUROPE 
$898 --~ 


12 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL on MAY 26th, 
JUNE 16th, JULY 7th and 28th. European Grand 
Tour visiting Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED in 
cludes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First 
Class hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, First Class 
transportation in Europe, transfers, and even tips 
Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET NO. 46-5 
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<a CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
ae 220 S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL 
Please send Free Booklet No. 46-1 


_———— 
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Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 


Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
i 





Togcethe We Sing sCervles 
richly varied basic song-texts 


fo) children 
HARRY SOPER 


sa. FOLLETL 


Box 61, Columbia 

















Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


Cotton ............ eevee 14.00 
ne ....§29.00 
Nylon a $40.00 


All are 3’ x 5’ 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Now, Not Later 


eginning with the 1960-61 school year it is possi 
Bu. that the State Department of Education will 
require all new teachers to have 120 semester hours of 
college preparation to teach in the public schools ot 


Missouri. 


We believe this would be a sound move and could 


safely be undertaken on the date proposed. 


Such an advance in the requirements of admission 
to teaching should result in improvements in two 
directions. First, the quality of instruction in the 


classroom will undoubtedly be improved. 


Secondly, the teaching group will experience an 
elevation in prestige and importance in the mind of 


the public it serves. 


\t the organization meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association 102 years ago one of its stated 


objectives was the securing of bette qualified teachers. 


Down through the years it has persistently worked 
toward this goal. First came teacher institutes. Then 
the formation of normal schools starting with Kirks- 
ville and Warrensburg in 1870 and followed by Cape 
Girardeau, Maryville and Springfield. Teacher train- 
ing programs were established at Lincoln and_ the 
University of Missouri. 


In 1918 the highschool teacher training law was 


implemented. 


State 


minimum 


For the past nineteen years the Missouri 


Teachers Association has recommended a 
of four years college preparation preceding admission 


to teaching. Currently a filth year is advocated. 


It should be recognized that great advances in 
teacher preparation have been made in recent years 
Chis takes on greater magnitude when we conside1 
such advancements were made during a period of 


extreme teacher shortage and increased demand fon 


32 





additional teachers. Today the average preparation 


of Missouri teachers is more than 140 college hours. 





; eit ; 
Ten years ago 10,232 or more than 60% of the 


16,975 elementary teachers had less than 120 semeste; 
hours. Last year 4,756 or only 23.8% of the 19,976 
elementary teachers had less than 120 semester hours. 
Many of these were rather close to a degree. 
Teachers in rural schools last 


year averaged Q) 


semester hours. 

We hope to see teaching recognized as the foremost 
profession. Most will agree it can never be this as 
long as standards of admission remain low and in 
some instances too superficial. 

You seldom hear a layman contradicting a physician 
in the treatment of a patient. Rather frequently the 
learned and others are ready to give the teacher ad 
vice on teaching. If we are ever to eliminate the fal- 
lacious belief that just anyone can teach, we must 
move the standards high enough for the public to 
realize the preparation a teacher should have. 

When qualification standards reach an acceptable 
level, then all teachers may be respected. 

Respect and prestige can't be bought, given, stolen 
or legislated. It must be earned. For an entire profes. 
sion to enjoy respect and prestige each individual in 
the profession must be worthy. 

The public judges a profession on the basis of the 
level of performance of the least competent. Unless 
this level is high enough to demand respect the en- 
tire group is down rated. 

To be a great profession the members must have (1) 
a code of ethics, (2) professional education, (3) 
ability to render professional service, (4) professional 
community relations and (5) professional welfare. 
suggested fon 


This proposal implementation in 


igso deals with point number two above—profes- 
sional education. We have a strong conviction that 
accomplishment in this reflects itself in the other four 
areas. 

It should be noted that the proposal is not retro- 
active. Those already teaching with less than a degree 
may continue provided adequate progress in_ pro- 
fessional education is made in the years ahead. 

The success or failure of this proposal depends to 
a considerable extent on the support and amount of 
interpretation given it by the present menibers of the 
teaching group. 

Your community must be aware of the reasons 
and necessity for such a requirement. 

School boards should not seck exceptions to the 
policy. 

If Johnny is to know as much or more than Ivan, 
we believe his teachers may mean the difference. 

lo procrastinate in helping to make this profes 
sional step forward could contribute to weaknesses 
that would have repercussions so far reaching we 
hardly dare let ourselves think of them. 
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Bob Cleland andard sales representative (left), and I. G. Smalleg 


Would you like to be a salesman? Would you like 


Do you enjoy the thrill of selling against strong competition? Would you H 


like to be in a field where opportunities are limitless? Many of Ameri 
most successful executives started as salesmen. They rose to their pre 
heights because the bedrock of American business is competitior 

the bedreck of competition is selling. At Standard Oil, salesmen are giver 
a sound background. They spend weeks as salaried sales trainees, learn 


ing the methods of successful selling. 


to be a scienti:s 


If you had your choice now, 


WHAT KIND OF CAREER WOULD YOU LIKE? 


t T. Brasher (left) and Dearal W. Bedd 
r Pan American Petroleum Corporation, a Standar 


1 affiliat 
F la I 


Would you like to be an explorer? 


The sear ro ne t t rend And with t world d ; 


What makes 
a company 
‘ 


a good citizen 


Pa 


STANDARD OTL COMPANY 








Would you like to be in business for yourself? 


M4 ‘ 
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I’ve been wondering... 


JUST HOW COMPLETE IS OUR 
MSTA ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE? 


ANSWER 


Very Compleie—See for Yourself 


IT WILL ... 


® Pay you a weekly CASH income while you are disabled— 
both in and out of the hospital 


® Pay “full” benefits in “all” hospitals 
@ Provide up to $10,000 for Major Medical expenses 


® Protect you affer retirement 


FIND OUT WHY THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS AND 
THEIR FAMILIES RELY ON MSTA GROUP INSURANCE 


‘‘You know it’s dependable’’ 


CLIP AND MAIL 





MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa 
tion about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





